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DANTEIANA. 


1. ‘ Inr.,’ xix. 82-4 :— 
Ché dopo lui verra, di pit laid’ opra, 

Di vér ponente un pastor senza legge, 

Tal che convien che lui e me ricopra. 
Clement V., ‘‘ the lawless Pastor’ here 
referred to, is the fifth and last Pope Dante 
consigns to hell. Between him and Boni- 
face VIII. intervened Benedict XI., con- 
cerning whose brief pontificate and very 
existence the poet maintains an ominous 
silence, speculation as to the reasons whereof 
is as futile as it is beyond my present purpose. 
Equally unprofitable in my view is the im- 
material and vexed dispute as to whether 
the first line quoted is a vaticinium ante or 
post eventum. The issues are not vital on 
either supposition, neither can a definite 
judgment be passed thereon. 


Of wider interest here and elsewhere is 
the central question—Do stern facts sup- 
port Dante in his treatment of Clement V.. 
when arraigned at the bar of historical 
inquiry ? If not, the severe epithets of 
the passage quoted are worse than libellous ; 
if otherwise, those epithets come short of 
severity: in either case, ‘ Fiat justitia, 
ruat coelum.”” 


Dante’s epithets are elastic, and can be 
stretched over a wide area of misdemeanours, 
within which Dupin (‘ Hist. of the Church,’ 
Eng. ed., 1713. ii. 229) enumerates some 
of minor consequence :— 


‘* He was elected on the 5th of June, 1305, was 
called Clement V., and crowned at Lyons. He 
revoked the Bull Unam Sanctam, and the other 
Bulls of Boniface which prejudiced the interests 
and rights of the King of France. He restored 
the Colonnas to their dignities. He revoked and 
declared null all that Pope’s judgments; gave 
absolution to all whom that Pope had excom- 
municated, excepting, however, Sciarra Colonna 
and Nogaret; but he suspended the Process 
relating to the person of Boniface, and referred it 
to ae Council which he assembled at Vienne in 
1311.” 


The attitude of the Popes of this period 
towards each other is passing curious. 
Clement V. was no friend of Boniface VIII., 
whom Benedict XI. just failed to canonize, 
yet he assigns a throne in heaven to 
Celestine V., whom Dante immortalizes by 
providing him with a seat in hell. But 
there were worse indictments against Cle- 
ment than these, which fully justify the 
poet’s strong expletives and conduct towards 
him. Dean Plumptre epitomizes them thus, 
with authorities for his charges :— 

** Every act of his must have seemed to Dante 
iniquitous and disastrous. He transferred the 
Papacy from Rome to Avignon, made himself the 
servile instrument of Philip the Fair in the sup- 
pression of the Knights Templars, and was 
besides conspicuous for simony, nepotism, and 
personal profligacy (Vill., viii. 80 ; ix. 59 ; Milman, 
‘L.C.’ vii. 171-324). Of him we hear again 
in ‘ Par.’ xvii. 82 as having tricked Henry VII. 
with fair promises which were not kept, and his 
doom is again proclaimed in ‘ Par.’ xxx. 143-148. 
For a brief moment Dante too had been deceived 
like the Emperor (Ep. 5), and the fact that he 
had been tricked gave a fresh bitterness to his 
indignation.” 


This is an almost verbatim rendering of 
Seartazzini’s comments minus the references 
Raynal., ‘ Annal.,’ ad an. 1307 and 1312. 
and Guid., ‘Vit. Clem.’ in Murat., ‘Scrip..’ 
iii. 676, together with the significant 


addition :— 


“Bone fece tante altre delle sue, da meritarsi 
anche troppo I’ elogio qui fattogli dal poeta.” 


we 

322 
The same author explains ‘“‘senza legge” 
as meaning “‘non badante a veruna legge, 
né divina, né umana.. 


Evidence enough, all this, to exculpate 
any tribunal, however severe its sentence. 
Yet one witness—Bianchi—comes forward 
to limit (or explain away) the ugly epithet 
* pit laid’ opra thus :— 

*“Seppure per quest” opra laida non intende 
la sua elezione creduta simoniaca, essendo egli 
stato esaltato pei maneggi del re francese,”” 
and adds, to temper, further the judge’s 
severity :—— 

“Si nota, che Dante parla con onore di Cle- 
mente V. in una sua epistola ai principi e popoli 
italiani, che certamente é del 1310,” 


explaining this apparent inconsistency of 
his hero by surmising that 

“Dante che avea vituperato Clemente pei 
brutti principi del suo pontificato, potea parlarne 
con reverenza quattro o cinque anni dopo quando 
parve favorevole ad Arrigo, ed era necessario 
conciliar yenerazione nei popoli verso le due 
supreme autorita del mondo, il papa e VT im- 
peratore.” 

Villani disposes (ix. 59) of the first line of 
defence thus :— 

“ Clemente V. fu uomo molto cupido di moneta, 
e simoniaco, che ogni beneficio per danari s’ avea 
in sua corte, e fu lussurioso ; ché palese si dicea, 
che tenea per amica la contessa di Pelagorga, 
bellissima donna, figluiola del conte di Fusci.” 

Of Dante’s curious change of front in the 
letter referred to by Bianchi, it can only be 
said that, whenever it occurred or to what- 
soever cause due, it in nowise cancels the 
poet’s moral verdict as delivered in his 
poem. 

2. Ibid., 115-/7 :— 

Abi, Costantin, di quanto mal fu matre, 
Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote 
Che da te prese il primo ricco patre. 
The sustained interest in and real importance 
of the so-called Donation of Constantine 
(alluded to by “ quella dote ) centre less 
in the literary than in the historical and 
political values of that imaginary “ gift ” 
(c. 324) to Silvester I., the ** ricco patre 
of the quotation. How the document 
recording the grant originated is beyond 
my present inquiry; it will, as of more 
consequence, serve that purpose merely to 
note that that act attributed to Constantine 
has been regarded as the origin and basis of 
the Temporal Power of the Papacy, and 
that Dante, believing, in common with his 
contemporaries, in its genuineness (he found 
the story in Latini’s ‘Tesoro,’ ii. 25), yet 
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“the mother of much 
refers to it again (as 
12; iii. 10) in ‘ Par.” 


regarded it as 
mischief.” He 
also in ‘ De Mon..,’ ii. 
xx. 56, as 

Sotto buona intenzion che fe mal frutto, 


which Mr. Tozer first explains (ad 1. 116 wt 
supra) as extending the grant to “ the whole 
temporal power of the West.’’ but, at the 
line from the * Par.,’ reduces it to “a part 
of the temporal government.” This latter 
view is more in accordance with the actual 
wording of the Edict as given in ‘ Pat. Lat.’ 
exxx. 245, “our palace, the city of Rome, 
and the provinces of Italy.” It was Boni- 
face VIII. who, by his Bull ‘“ Unam 
Sanctam,”’ claimed universal temporal sove- 
reignty in 1302.  Ariosto has a curiously 
analogous allusion (was the figure drawn 
from Dante ?) to this ** dote”’ in ‘ Orlando 
Furioso,’ xxxiv. 80 :— 

Di vari fiori ad un gran monte passa, 

Ch’ ebbe gid buono odore, or putia forte— 

Questo era il dono (se per dir lece) 

Che Costantino al buon Silvestro fece. 
And Milton quotes the Constantinian address 
in his ‘ Reformation in England.’ 


The spuriousness of the so-called Donation 
was first exposed by Lorenzo Valla, c. 1443, in 
his ‘ De falso credita et ementita Constantini 
Donatione ’ (‘ Biographie Nouvelle Générale,’ 
and Ddllinger’s ‘ Die Papst-fabeln des Mit- 
telalters,’ p. 52), and nine years later by 
an English prelate, Bishop Reginald Pecock. 
in his ‘Repressor’ (Babington’s edition. 
1860, ii. 323, among the ‘Chronicles and 
Memorials of Great Britain,” by the Master 
of the Rolls). Valla’s work was re-edited, 
with the Edict in Latin and French, so 
recently as 1879; and an early English 
edition (1525) lies in the B.M. Other 
notable assailants of its authenticity were : 
Cardinal Nicolaus de Cusa (1464) in his 
‘Catholic Concordance’ (Schard’s ‘ Eccle- 
siastical Power, 1566. iii. 608); Anto- 
ninus, Archbishop of Florence (1484), in his 
‘Summa Historialis,’ ed. 1586, i. 2; Raphael 
Maffei in his ‘Commentarii Urbani,’ 1506, 
lib. xxiii, fol. 244, ed. 1511; Baronius, 
and Bellarmine. It may be added that the 
alleged cause of the alleged Donation— 
Constantine’s baptism and cure from leprosy 
by Silvester at Soracte—is also discredited 
by the damaging fact that the Emperor was 
actually baptized in 337 at Nicomedia by 
Eusebius, the bishop of that city. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 
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LONDON’S “TERRITORIALS ” IN 1588 AND 1599. 


Amoncst the books and papers that at one time belonged to William Lambarde, the 
historian of Kent, and are now at Sevenoaks, is a manuscript of a friend of his, Richard 
Robinson, written in 1600, which he calls ‘‘ A Survey....of the....Soldyers mustered 
and trayned in London in 1588 and 1599°’—in 1588, to resist the Spanish invasion ; 
and in 1599, because ‘“‘ the Comming of some enemy was expected onely by God’s 
providence frustrated.” 


Added to the Survey is what purports te be “a Proper Blazon of Coloures in Armory 
and Ensignes Military.” 


After the title-page it commences :— 


The First Survey taken and made of the Severall and Particular Wardes, Capleynes, Ensignes, and 
Soldyers mustered and trayned in London and the Outelibertyes nere the same, Anno Xpi 1588. 


First Lonpons EAsSTE REGIMENT. 


Wardes. Capteynes. Ensignes. | Sol- 

dyers 

1 Portsoken warde without Her Ma* Servant Gowen Ensigne argent, crosse azure, 150 
Allgate Smith, free of the Barber ort or in chief with these ; 
Of ytself 146 Surgeons. etters PORTSOKEN or. 

From Allgate ae 4 
150 | 

2 Allgate Within Beniamyn Anys, free denizen Vert, azure, and or panes, ! 150 
Of ytself ac «« 260 of London. cross ruge in argent fielde ! 

chief. 

3 Tower Warde Thomas Awdley, free of the Azure, or, and argent panes, 15th 
From Allgate 142 Skinners. cross ruge in argent field | 
ytself .. 8 chief. 

| 
150 | 

0 The Tower of London ' Nicho: Stodderd, free of y* Argent and sable waves, spurr ; 150 

From ytself 150 Grocers. rowells or, cross ruge in | 
field argent chief. | 
{ 
4 Billingsgate Warde Willyam Towrson, free of the Argent and ruge waves, crosse | 150 
From the Tower Skynners. ruge in fielde argent chief, 
From ytself .. 142 | 
150 | | 
Billingsgate Warde Xpofer Webb, free of the Azure and or waves, cross | 150 
Of ytself 77, from the Salters. ruge p’tout. 
Bridg 73, so in all 150 

5 Bridge Warde Richard Morice, free of the Argent and ruge panes, cross | 150 
From ytself onely 147, Ironmongers. ruge in fielde argent chief. 

and from Langburn 
Warde 3, so in all 150 

6 Langburne Warde John Jolles, free of y* Drapers, Argent and sable waves, cross | 150 

From ytself onely, without Merchant. | ruge p’tout. 
any other warde, 150 j 

7 Lyme Street Warde Thomas Ferrys, Haberd: Argent and sable panes, cross | 150 
From Langburn 56, from M’ chant. | ruge in argent field chief. 

ytself 59 from Bisshops- | 
gate 35, soin all 1500 | | 

$ Bisshopsgate Warde _ Thomas Smithe, Haberd : _ Azure and or dyamonds, cross | 150 

From ytself onely 150 | M’chant. | ruge in field argent chief. 
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LoNDONS NORTH REGIMENT THEN MUSTERED AND TRAYNED. 
Wardes. Capteynes. Ensignes. ‘aoe 
9 Cornehill Warde | John Bowser, Vinton’ Mercht. Argent and sable waves, cross 159 
From Bisshopsgate 10, of | ruge in fielde argent chief. 
ytself 114, & from Brod- 
streete 26, so in all 150 
10 Broadstreet Warde Thomas Barret. Argent and sable waves, cross, 150 
Of ytself onely 150 : ' -ruge in fielde argent chief. | 
11 Collman Strete Warde | 
From Broad Streete Warde’ George Barne, Haberd: | Azure and or waves, cross, 150 
17, of ytself 113, 80 in, M’chant.  ruge in field argent chief. 
all 150 (sic). 
12 Bassingsha Warde ' Robt. Offley, Haberd: Argent and oringetawny waves, 150 
Of ytself 73, from Broad M’chant. cross ruge in field argent | 
Street Ward 31, from chief. 
Criplegate Ward 46, and: 
so in all 150 
13 Criplegate Warde Gerard Gore, Haberd: | Argent and sable waves, cross 150 
From ytself onely 150 M’chant. ' -puge in field argent chief. | 
The same Warde Baptist Hazell, Pewterer. Argent and ruge waves, field | 150 
More from ytself 150 argent in chief. | 
The same Criplegate Warde, Anthony Galle, Scrivener. Argent and vert panes, cross | 150 
More 150 ruge in field argent chief. | 
0 S* Martin le Grand James Denton. Argent and sable panes, cross | 150 
Of ytself 59, from Criple- ruge in field argent ehief. 
gate Ward 58, and from i 
Faringdon Within 33, 
so in all 150 ' 
114 Aldersgate Warde Martin Bond, Haberd: Vert and or panes, cross ruge 150 
From ytself onely 150 M’chant. p’ tout. | 
15 Cheapsyde Warde Samuel Saltonstall, Skynner Argent and sable panes, cross 150 
From ytself onely 150 Merchaunt. ruge in field argent chief. 
Vide plus infra. 
Lonpons West REGIMENT THEN MUSTERED AND TRAYNED. 
16 Faringdon Warde Within Richard Martin, Goldesmyth. Argent and carnation panes, 150 
Of ytself 150 ' cross ruge p’tout. 
The same Warde John Martin, brother to him, Argent and vert panes, cross | 150 
More of ytself 150 Goldsmyth. ruge p’tout. | 
The same Warde Anthony Wilcocks, free of the Azure and or panes, cross ruge , 150 
More of ytself 150 Barber Surgeons. p tout. 
15 Cheapesyde Warde afore- John Megges, Draper M’chant. Argent and ruge panes, cross | 150 
sayd i ruge in fielde argent chief. | 
From Faringdon within 46, | 
from ytself 65, and | 
from Castle baynerd 39, 
all 150 | 
Faringdon Warde With-  Willyam Becher, Haberd: Argent and ruge panes, cross | 150 
oute 150 M’chant. ruge p’tout. 
The same Warde ' George Leyster,* Haberd: _ Azure and or dyamonds, cross | 150 
More of ytself 150 M’chant. ruge field argent in medio. 
17 The same Faringdon With- Henry Parvis, Haberd: _ Argent and sable panes, cross | 150 
oute 150 '  M’chant. ruge in field argent chief. 
The same Warde Thomas Loc, Haberd: Azure and or panes, cross ruge | 150 
More 150 Merchaunt. in fielde argent chief. 
The same Warde , John Swinerton, M’chant Argent and sable waves, cross | 150 
More 150 '  taillor M’chaunt ruge in field argent chief. 
18 Castle baynerd Warde | Hughe Lea, Grocer M’chant. | Argent and watchet panes, | 150 
Of ytself.onely 150 cross ruge p’tout. 


* I was one of his aia for Edward Caron in St Sepulchers asia, 
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Lonpons SowtrHe REGIMENT THEN MUSTERED AND TRAYNED. 


Wardex. Capteynes. Ensignes. 
18 Castle baynard Warde Edmond Pensall, Grocer Mer- Argent and ruge panes, cross 150 
More of ytself 112, from chaunt. | ruge p’tout. i 
Queenehythe Ward 38, | | 
and so in all 150 | . | 
19 Queenhythe Warde Arnold Rutter, Duchman, free | Argent and azure panes, cross | 150 
From ytself onely 150 denyzen. | ruge in field argt chief. | 
20 Bredstreete Warde Willyam Powell, free of the | Argent and sable panes, cross | 150 
From Queenehythe Warde Haberd: ruge p’tout. 
52, and from ytself 98, 
so in all 150 | | 
The same Warde Baptist Hickes, Mercer, y® | Azure and or half dyamonds, | 150 
More of ytself 122, from the Queenes Ma Mercer and cross ruge in field argent 
Vynetrie Ward 28, and sworne servant afterwardes chief, | 
so in bothe 150 1599 | 
21 Dowegate Warde Henry Campyon, free of the Azure and or panes, cross ruge | 150 
From ytself onely with-  §_Mercers, a Berebrewer. p tout. 
oute any other warde | \ 
150 | | 
22 Cordewaner streete Warde | Nicholas Heathe, Mercer Sable and or panes, cross ruge 150 
Frome the Vynetree 40, and | *chant in chief. i 
from_ytself 110, so in | 
all 150 
The same Warde | Thomas Dobson, Skynner Argent and mayden hayre | 150 
Of ytself 88, from Dow- M’chant. panes, crosse ruge p’tout. | 
gate Warde 62, so in | \ 
ali 150 | | 
23 Vynetree Warde | Michael Pullyson, free of the Argent and sable panes, cross | 150 
From ytself onely withoute Drapers, Merchaunt. | -puge in fielde argent chief. | 
any other warde 150 | | 
24 Wallbroke Warde Willyam Chambers, Mer- Argent and sable waves, cross | 150 
From ytself only 150 chaunt taillor Merchaunt. ruge p’ tout. 
25 Candlewik strete Ward Willyam Keble, free of y® Argent and sable panes, one | 
From ytself onely without Drapers. little square vert in chief, | 150 


any other warde 150 


cross ruge p’tout. 


Summa totalis of the foure Regiments, Capteynes & Soldy*® in London. 


Wardes (besydes the 
Tower and St Martyns le 
Grand) XXV. 


Capteynes 
places 40. 


in all those 


Ensignes in all 40. 


Soldyers in all 6,000, 


wherof 2,000 pykes, 


4,000 calyvers. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN THE CHELSEA 


be continued.) 


53. Blank. 


F. L. 


On the footstone, S. G. 


1818. 


(Mr. Stephen Gray, of this p., d. 8 Feb., 1518, 
a. 64.) ; 

54. John Wilson, Esq.. Deputy Treasurer of 
Chelsea Hosp., and Lieut.-Col. of the Queen’s 
Royal Regiment of Volunteers, who d. of apo- 
plexy, 17 Oct., 1812, a. 56. 

Lov’d in his life, lamented in his end, 

Here Wilson lies, of all mankind the friend. 

Skilled the full tide of harmony to roll 

His noble praise was harmony of soul. 

The youths he aided with his utmost powers, 

The lorn companions of his social hours, 

The war worn Veteran & the Volunteer 

Shall own his worth and blend their sorrows 


HOSPITAL BURYING-GROUND. 
(See ante, p. 241.) 


Soutu SIDE (continued). 


*51. General Sir Colin Halkett, G.C.B., G.C.IL.- 
Colonel of the 45th Nottinghamshire Regt.: 
Governor of Chelsea Hosp. He raised the 2nd 
Light Battalion of the King’s German Legion, 
and served throughout the whole of the Peninsular | 
War with great distinction. In the campaign of 
1815 he commanded a British Brigade, and at 
Waterloo the command of the 38rd Division 
devolved upon him, when at the close of the 
battle he was himself severely wounded. He 
d. 24 Sept., 1856, in his 83rd year. Dame Letitia 


ere. 

O Reader! Mark all earthly joys how vain 
Sudden he fell like those in battle slain. 

55. John Morris, Master Cook, d. - May, 1806, 


a. 53. 


Sarah, his wid., d. 12 Feb., 1862, in her 73rd year. 
52. Mary MclIntoch, d. 1 Sept., 1783,a. 64. A 
loving w. and tender mother. 
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56. Cor. Theopelus Cesill, d. 3 Aug., 1695. 

57. John Heriot, Esq., of Hendon, Midd., 
Comptroller of the Royal Hosp., d. 29 July, 
1833, a. 73. Alison, his w., d. 26 July, 1833, a. 68. 

58. John Ranby, Esq., Serjeant Surgeon to 
His Majesty, and Surgeon of this Hosp., d. 
28 Aug., 1773, a. 70. 

59. Win. Sparke, Esq., late Major 48th Regt., 
and Major to the Hospital, d. 27 March, 1775, 
a. 77. Mary, his wid., d. 10 Feb., 1813, a. 88. 
Mrs. Martha Hobbs, mother of Mrs. Hester 
‘Sparke, d. 1 March, 1821, a. $5. 

60, [Catherine, w. of David] Crauford, Esq. 
[d. 22 Sept. 1713}. [David Crauford, 
Lieut.-Governor and] Deputy Commissary [of 
Musters], d. [28 Aug.] 172% in his 79th year. 

_ Arms: A buck’s head erased, impaling 2% (demi- 
lions rampant ?). 

61. A four-sided monument. Inscriptions gone. 
Arms: <A cross between 4 (martlets ?). 

62. Capt. John Miller, d. 27 Jane, 1752, a. 75. 

63. George Feagan, many years 2nd Clerk in 
the Secretary’s Office, d. 9 Jan., 1811, a. 63. 
Marzaret, his w., d. 12 Noy., 1802, a. 52. 

64. Blank. 

65. Blank. 
tombstone. 

66. Lieut.-Col. Robert Mathews, d. 5 July, 1814, 
the 69. Mary, his relict, d. 26 Oct., 1840, a. 80. 

67. Sam Wyatt, Architect, Clerk of the Works 
to this Hosp., born at Blackbrook, Staffordshire, 
8 Sept., 1737; d. 8 Féb., 1807, a. 70 [sic]. Ann 
Wyatt, d. 21 May, 1813, a. 72. 

68. Blank. 

_ 89. General the Right Hon. Sir David Dundas, 
the Royal Hosp., d. 18 Feb., 

20, a. 84. ady Charlotte D as, his wid. 
a e Dundas, his wid., 

70. General the Right Hon. Sir William 
Fawcett, K.C.B., Colonel of the 3rd Dragoon 
Guards, and Governor of the Royal Hosp., 
d. 22 March, 1804, a. 76. Charlotta Lady 
Fa a his wid., d. 11 March, 1805, a. 53. 

71. William Bulkeley, Major of this Hosp. 
ad. 14 Sept., 1801, in his 69th year. Ghia 
Howard, his 2nd s., d. 1 May, 1805, a. 40. Ann, 
racy of William B., d. 11 Jan., 1820, in her 84th 

ar. 

72, (Cyrus Trapaud, General, and Colonel of 
the 52nd Regt, d. 3 May, 1801, in his 87th year. 
Catharine, his relict, d. 2 June, 1803, a. 73. 

73. The Hon. Lieut.-Col. Arthur Owen, Gover- 
nor of Pendennis Castle, d. 17 Oct., 1774, a. 74. 

74. The Hon. Colonel [Ric]hard Har[wood], 
[d. Aug., 1758]. _Also Capt. Perceval Pym, of the 
26th Foot, Assistant-Adjutant of this Hosp., 
d, 27 Nov., 1814, a. 52. Major-General Michael 
Jacob, formerly Captain 64th Regt. and Major 
76th Regt., d. 10 Dec., 1815, a. 69. [Loftus] 
Nunn, Esq., Comptroller of this Hosp., d. 7 July, 
[1818], a. 80. Betty Nunn, his wid., d. 13 Feb. 
1822, a. 81. : 

75. Mary Ann, w. of Capt. William McLeod, of 
Chelsea Hospital, d. [6] June, 1836, a. 68. Capt. 
Ze 1845, a. (83). Francis 

ake McLeod, s. of the above, d. (15) April 
1838, a. —. Also Maria Mc.... ssid 

76. Nathaniel S[mith, 56 years in the Army, &c.; 
first agent appointed for putting in execution 
the Act of P. for the relief of the out-pensioners, 
Compt- Major and _ Licutenant - Governor of 


nineteenth-century Gothic 


this Hospital], d. 14 Jan., 1773, in his 78th year. 
Arms: ‘Three (horses?) heads cabossed erased. 
Crest: A (horse’s head) erased. 

77. Almost blank. Arms: Blank. 2 eagles 
as supporters. Crest: An eagle rising from a 
(Baron’s ?) coronet. Perhaps this is the Mont- 
morency tomb given by Ford. 

78. Benjamin Moseley, M.D., 39 years Phy- 
sician to Chelsea Hosp., d. 30 Sept., 1819, a. 75. 
His s., William Henry Moseley, M.D., 18 years 
Physician to H.M. Forces, d. 13 April, 1823, a. 17. 

79. Col. John Campbell, Lieut.-Governer of 
this Hosp., d. 18 April, 1773. 

80. Mrs. Mary Duke, d. 23 Jan., 1811, a. 37. 

81. William, s. of Richard and Elizabeth 
Barnes, d. 28 June, 1786, a.7y.9 im. [Mr. Richard 
Barnes, d. 18 April, 1799, a. 57.) 

*82. General the Hon. Sir Edward Paget. 
G.C.B., &e., Colonel 28th Regt., Governor of the 
Royal Hosp., Chelsea, d. 10 May, 1849, in his 
74th year. 

83. Capt. Thomas Stuart, Adjutant of the 
Royal Hosp. upwards of 80 years, d. 26 Oct., 
1750, a. 82. Ann, his relict, d. in her 89th year. 
[No date.] Ann Stuart, his 4th dau., d. 11 Nov., 
1794, a. 58. 

*84. Catharen Anne, w. of Capt. Edward 
Sutherland, of this Establishment, d. 23 Nov., 
1854, in her 52nd year. 

85. Blank. 86. Blank. 

*87. Col. Henry Le Blanc, 4th s. of the late 
Thomas Le Blanc, Esq., of Cavenham, Suff.. 
Major during 41 years of the Royal Hospital, late 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 5th Veteran Battn., 
formerly of the 71st Regt., d. 1855, a. 79. Arms: 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, a chevron between 3 cinque- 
foils, on a chief an eagle displayed ; 2 and 3, on 
a chevron 3 escallops, in chief a lion passant. Crest: 
An eagle displayed. 

88. James Ford, Serjeant in the Hon. Col. 
Villers’s Regt. of Foot, in Capt. Thomas Ogle’s 
Company, Pentioner in H.M. Royal Hosp., 
d. 28 April, 1698. William MecMollen, d. 20 Oct., 
1702, in his 37th year. James Gibson, d. 7 Nov., 
1714, a. 41. 

*89. Sergeant Major Thomas Drabble, — years 
attached to this Hosp., d. (1) Oct., 18—, a. 62. 
Elizabeth, his w., d. 18 Nov., , a. 68, and 
was interred [at] Woolwich. 

*90. Ralph Carr Alderson, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Royal Engineers, , Registrar, d. 26 Oct., 184%, 
a. 56. 

91. Inscription gone. Arms: Quarterly, 1 and 
4, a chevron between 3 ; Zand 3, not legible. 
Impaling, 3 unicorns rampant Crest: A (cock- 
atrice ?) issuing from a crown of (ostrich) feathers. 

92. Lieut. Charles Montagu Walker, [89th Foot, 
s. of Capt. Charles M. Walker, R.N., nephew of 
Sir Geo. Townsend Walker, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Royal Hosp., Chelsea, d. 20 Aug., 1841, 


a. 23.] 
93. John Mfurry}, Serjeant [in the R.H., 
d. 1 Aug., 1738, a. 73]. 
94. A broken illegible headstone. 95. Blank. 
G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17, Ashley Mansions, 8. W. 


(To be continued.) 


* Do not appear in Capt. Ford’s collection of 
abstracts, 1842. 
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Tue Rev. HerBert Rix, Roya Society, | Society voted him a pension, and this with 
1879-95. (See ante, p. 302.)—Messrs. Wil- | other resources brought his income to far 
liams & Norgate have kindly lent me their beyond what he had anticipated. He died 
file copy, the only file they hold, of Rix’s inthe autumn of 1906, only a few weeks 
{ ‘Sermons, Addresses, and Essays,’ and it after losing his wife, who had served on the 
| appears that the volume was issued by committee for the revision of the Braille 

friends after the writer’s death as “a real, system of writing for the blind, and with a 


though very inadequate memcrial of a life | friend had transcribed a translation of the 


devoted to the noblest ideals, and of a 
robust and rare intelligence.”’ It opens with 
an appreciation by Philip Wicksteed. 

Rix was born in December, 1850, and was 
only fourteen when severe attacks of rheu- 
matic fever left him with the heart troubles to 
which he ultimately succumbed. He became 
a student at Regent’s Park Baptist College, 
then under Dr. Angus. Finding that he could 
not bind himself to any formule or sub- 
scriptions, he informed Dr. Angus of his 
difficulties. All who have had the privilege 
of the friendship of Dr. Angus will remember 
his large-heartedness. He ‘‘ acted throughout 
with the greatest sympathy and kindness,” 
and “ the young heretic got an appointment 
as classical tutor at the College at Pontypool.” 
Afterwards he became assistant to Allanson 
Picton at St. Thomas’s Square, Hackney ; 
but this work was soon brought to a close 
through the resignation of Picton. In 1879 
he received the appointment of clerk to the 
Royal Society, and in 1885 became Assistant 
Secretary. 

It was when Rix and his wife occupied the 
official apartments at Burlington House 
that Wicksteed first knew them. He de- 
scribes Rix as “a perfect secretary, with 
rare powers of organising and arranging 
details, punctual, systematic, upright, and 
conscientious....giving his staff the sense 
of being called into fellowship of work by a 
friend rather than ordered by a superior.” 
He was full of courtesy and sympathetic 
kindness, but fire would be struck from 
him by anything approaching an imputation 
against the Society of which he was the 
servant. On one occasion a disappointed 
interviewer, who had hinted that some wire- 
pulling might have affected the selection 
from the candidates for membership, sud- 
denly found himself passing through the 
door as the Assistant Secretary held it un- 
compromisingly open. 

Nevertheless, his heart was not wholly 
in his work — he wished to give his life 
to preaching. He had built a cottage at 


Limpsfield (where some of his friends had 
already pitched their tents), intending to live 
there with his wife on 1001. a year, and to 
vary sermon-writing by cultivating his little 
plot of land ; but when he retired the Royal 


whole of the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ 
JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


PETITION TO THE Hon. Mary Conway, 
1629.—From the State Papers Domestic 
Charles I., vol. 142, p. 25, I transcribe the 
following letter :— 

Most NOBLE MISTRES 

Wher: I came forth of your howse, as Noah’s 
dove out of the Arke, my hope was that I shold 
have found some rest for the sole of my foote: 
that is, a howse in the Countrey for me, and my 
husband to have dwelt in: But as the dove 
found the earth covered with waters: soe 
found the howse replenished with inhabitants, 
and not soe much as warninge geven them to 
depart. Therefore my humble suite unto you is, 
not that you wold receive me into the Arke 
againe as Noah did the dove: But that you 
wold solicite your Hono"'® good father, that he 
wold be pleased to geve order for a speedie and 
peaceable possession of that howse, without 
being either burthensome to my friends, or too 
chargeable to my husband, w® favour if I may 
be soe happie as to obtayne at your hands: 
then shall I by my letter the seacond tyme 
returne unto you, as the dove did unto Noah, 
with an olyve leafe in my mouth, to yeld you, 
and my verie good Lord, humble, and hartie 
thanks for my quiet, and peace[able*] possession 
thereof. And thus with the acknowledgment of 
mine, and my husbands serviceable due respect 
unto you, I humblye take my leave, restinge 

Your most Submissive 
Servant, and Suppliant 
ELIZABETH AMSON. 
from Arrow the vi" 
of May 1629, 
[Endorsed :, 
To the Hono", Mistress Marie 
Conway, daughter to the moste 
noble Lord Viscount Conway 
at his howse in St Martins 
Lane present these. 
E. H. FarRBROTHER. 


CAWTHORNE.—This surname seems rather 
uncommon, if one may judge by the fact 
that it occurs but once, so far as I ean dis- 
cover, in all} the ten General Indexes to 
‘N. & Q. There is mention (4 8. v. 597) 
of one Mrs. Cawthorne, a centenarian, 

ladyi....residing in Chatteris (Cam- 
[4 May, 1870].” 

I became interested in the genealogy of 

the Cawthorne family on account of its 


* Torn away. 
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relationship to that of Halley. The astro- 
nomer Halley's paternal aunt, Elizabeth, 
married John Cawthorne. She was buried 
at Aleonbury, 28 Sept., 1673 (see 10 S. ix. 
218). 

In the parish records of St. Clement’s, 
Eastcheap, where Humphrey Halley, vintner, 
the astronomer’s grandfather, is known to 
have resided circa 1639-40 (cf. Mag. of 
Hist., N.Y., 1910), there are several Caw- 
thorne entries between 1573 and 1655. 

Recently an English correspondent wrote 
to me :— 

“I was reading....the introduction by J. G- 
Frazer to the letters of William Cowper. It is 
mentioned that the poet’s friend Mrs. Unwin was 
Mary Cawthorne, daughter of a draper at Ely. 
Mrs. Unwin was born 1723 or 1724....Her hus- 
— Rev. Morley Unwin lived at Hunting- 
on. 

It would be interesting to know what 
relationship, if any, existed between Mrs. 
Unwin and the Cawthornes connected with 
Halley. I should like also to ascertain 
whether or not there are living now any 
descendants of John Cawthorne and Eliza- 
beth Halley his wife. 

EvuGENE F. McPIKe. 

135, Park Row, Chicago. 


THE Hovusre.— 

“<The 21st February, 1699: being Wednesday. 
The bells of this parrish were taken down in order 
to be new cast. They lay in the church porch 
till March the eleventh following. They were 
carried to the Copperis house by William Smith 
his teame, and put on board Thomas Smith 
his hoy’ (Parish Register, Gillingham, Kent).’”’— 
* Kent Records,’ p. 78. 

In a map of the Folkestone Estate, 1698, 
some houses are marked “The Copperas 
Houses.”’ R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


“ SELLING OF A HORSE ” BY Mr. Pepys.— 
In the ‘ Diary’ (p. 42, vol. i., Wheatley’s 
large edition) occurs the following curious 
passage :— 

“ After all this we went to a sport called, 
selling of a horse for a dish of eggs and herrings, 
and sat talking there till almost twelve o'clock.” 

In discussing this question with my friend 
Dr. Guillemard he told me that in South 
Africa many years ago it was the custom 
at an inn at the time of payment “to sell a 
pony ” in order to decide who should pay 
for the whole party. The way was this. 
Suppose a company of four. One of the guests 
“sold the pony” by holding coins of any 
number up to four concealed in his fist, 
and each person guessed how many coins 
were held; the right guesser then paid for 
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all. If no one guessed rightly, the “ pony- 
seller ’’ of course paid. 

Does this explain the sport of Samuel 
Pepys at Harper’s, where he often took his 
‘morning draft ? GEORGE WHERRY. 

Cambridge. 


TAVERN Sicns.--In a back street in 
Darlaston there is a tavern with the sug- 
gestive sign of the ‘‘Why not?” while 
in South - East London, between ‘ The 
Elephant and Castle” and the spot where 
the Obelisk once stood, there is “‘ The Royal 
Mortar,’ which might possibly have been 
corrupted from ‘‘The Royal 


Queries. 


Wr must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Mitton’s ‘Lycimpas’: EXPLANATION 
WanTED.—I shall be glad if some of your 
readers will let me know what is exactly 
the meaning of the line in Milton’s 
‘ Lycidas ’ which runs as follows :— 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song. 
Trin. Coty. Cams. 


M. RovqvuEt’s ‘THE PRESENT STATE OF 
THE ARTS IN ENGLAND. —As I cannot find 
a copy of the English edition of this work in 
the B.M. or any other library I have con- 
sulted, I should feel greatly obliged if any 
one could inform me where I can see a copy- 
It was published in London and Paris in 
1755, and it is recorded by Lowndes. In 
Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes” it is referred to as 
by M. Jean Rouquet, but in the Catalogue of 
the Salon, where he exhibited some of his 
enamels, his name is given as André Rouquet. 
I should be glad also to hear of the where- 
abouts of any of Rouquet’s work, especially 
his enamels—these are frequently signed 
*R.” He lived in England nearly thirty 
years, but he died in Paris in 1758. 

Joun LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


Eyre Famity.—Christopher Eyre was liv- 
ing at Manuden, Essex, at the time of the 
Civil War. Whom did he marry? In the 


pedigree of Eyre of Wiltshire recorded in 
the College of Arms there is a note that 
“the registers are defective owing to the 
Civil War.’ He was the fourth son of 
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Thomas Eyre, Mayor of ,Sarum 1610, by 

Anne Jaye, and he had a son, Robert Eyre 

of Putney (buried in Bath Abbey), who 

married Anne Brisco. What Briscos were 

these ? Be ¥. 
2, Little Dean’s Yard, S.W. 


REGIUM PRACEPTUM SCALIGERI.”? — 
What is the regium preeceptum Scaligeri”’ ? 
It has something to do with the formation 
of compound words in Greek; but I can 
find nothing about it in any of the Greek 
grammars. OmBo. 


Mrs. ANNA JAMESON (1794-1860) was 
an intimate friend of Ottilie von Goethe, 
and in her published works a number of 
highly interesting remarks on Weimar and 
the great poet’s family are to be found. 
It is certain that her private letters must 
have contained many more such allusions. 
I should, therefore, be very grateful to any 
of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who could 
tell me whether and where any literary 
remains of, and letters to or from, Mrs. 
Jameson are preserved. Mrs. Gerardine 
Macpherson in her ‘Memoirs of the Life 
of Anna Jameson (1878) informs us that 
Mrs. Jameson unfortunately destroyed most 
of the letters and diaries in her own posses- 
sion (p. x); but, as she quotes from letters 
addressed by the author to other persons— 
as her father, sisters, husband, Robert 
Noel, Esq., Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Procter— 
there is the possibility that these, as well 
as others, may still exist. 

HEINRICH MUTSCHMANN. 

University College, Nottingham. 


CALLANDAR’S CAT.’’—In his ‘ Reminis- 
cences,’ 1830, i. 81, Henry Angelo says of 
a fire-eating Hibernian Frenchman “ that 
if he had not had as many lives as old 
Callandar’s cat, he could not have escaped.” 
I shall be glad of an explanation of the 
allusion. G. L. APPERSON. 


CRUCIFIX ON THE EDGAR TOWER, WoRr- 
CESTER.—In July last the empty niches on the 
Edgar Tower, Worcester, were on the outer 
face filled in. Among other effigies, one re- 
presenting St. Oswald, Archbishop of York 
and Bishop of Worcester, was erected. He 
appears with his mitre, &c., holding a crucifix 
in his hand. This crucifix shows the body of 
our Lord clothed only as on an ordinary cru- 
cifix, with the feet crossed and not separate. 
The Bishop died in 992. I wrote to The 
Worcester Herald on the subject, but no 
remarks have been made on my letter by 
any correspondent. 


I now ask the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ whether 
they agree with me in thinking that the 
body of Christ should have been shown 
clad in long robes and with the feet separate, 
and with a crown upon His brow, bearing in 
mind the period during which the saint 
lived. STaPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON BraAssES: COBHAM : 
CLERE.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give 
me the full inscriptions on the brass (1) to 
Sir Reginald Cobham, second Baron Cobham 
of Sterborough, ob. 1402, in Lingfield Church, 
Surrey; (2) to Robert Clere, Dean of 
Battle, Sussex, ob. 1440? I have made 
out the greater part of them, but there are 
two or three words in each which I am 
unable to decipher. N. E. Toke. 


‘THe Man’s Lrcacy.’— 

“The Old Man’s Legacy to his Daughters, 
wherein, tho’ hidden, the mysteries of Faith and 
Experience are briefly described and laid down, 
in a plain and familiar Dialogue in six severall 
Conferences betwixt y° author’s two daughters 
Elizabeth and Margaret. To w*" is added some 
choice discourses of y® author’s most excellent 
Experiences. In two parts. Written by N. T. 
deceased, w" near ninety years of age, for y* 
private use of the Daughters aforesaid, and now 
made Publick at y° Request of many. By an 
admirer of Grace and Truth....London, printed 
for H. Barnard of y* Bible in y* Poultrey, 1692.” 
The above is an extract from a manuscript 
notebook, written by Abra. Scholefield of 
Walsden, Lancs,. 1699. 

I have never been able to find a copy of 
‘The Old Man’s Legacy.’ Query, who was 
“N. T.,” and has any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
seen the book ? Henry FIsHWICK. 

The Heights, Rochdale. 


GREENSTONE.—Sir W. Raleigh, in his 
‘Discovery of Guiana,’ states that he saw 
‘“a kind of greenstone which was used for 
spleen-stones,” and “for diseases of stone 
we also esteem them.” Can any reader give 
any information about this ‘‘ greenstone ”— 
its exact nature, and use ? RENIRA. 


Hurstey AND CompTON MONCEUX 
Manor, Hants.—At the end of F. H. S.’s 
query headed ‘Serjeant Pengelly and 
Richard Cromwell’ (ante, p. 170) I note 
the statement that Sir Thomas Pengelly 
purchased the manor of Compton Monceux, 
near Stockbridge, ‘in 1717,’ and after- 
wards leased it “to the Rumbolds.” I 
should be very glad to learn what family 
of that name is here referred to, the name 
being a somewhat uncommon one. Lac. 
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TREATISES ON Loncevity.—Could any | “‘S. [illeg.] grey m*rchion dore filii elizabeth 
of your readers give me information as to | [illeg.]....” 


treatises on longevity or attempts, ancient 
and modern, to prolong life, human or 
animal? The latter would seem to bea 
question of engrossing interest in the near 
future. VIVAX, 

Cape Colony. 

[W. J. Thoms, the founder of ‘N. & Q.,’ was 
much interested in the question of centenarianism, 
and published in 1873 the results of his researches 
under the title ‘Human Longevity,’ reissued in 
1879 as ‘The Longevity of Man.’ John Burn 
Bailey published in 1888 a hook on ‘ Modern 
Methuselahs.’ See also Sir EK. Ray Lankester’s 
‘Comparative Longevity in Man and the Lower 
Animals’ (1870); E. Metchnikoff’s *The Prolonga- 
tion of Life’ (1908); and the article ‘ Longevity’ in 
any encyclopedia. ] 


SEALS OF THOMAS, First MARQUIS OF 
Dorset.—There is no record in the British 
Museum ‘ Catalogue of Seals’ of any impres- 
sion of the seal of Thomas, first Marquis of 
Dorset. Two impressions of his ** seal of 
arms’ and one of his secrefum exist at 
Coventry among the muniments of Holy 
Trinity Church. 

1. Circular, red, imperfect, 2? in. Quar- 
terly: I., [V., seven mascles, three, three, 
and one, Ferrars of Groby; II., three lions 
passant guardant in pale, England, in chief 
a label of three points; III., quarterly, 
1, barry of six, in chief three roundels, 
Grey; 2, a pierced cinquefoil ermine, 
Astley; 3, a fesse and canton conjoined, 
Wydville ; 4, quarterly, i., iv., a maunch, 
Hastings ; ii., iii., barry, an orle of martlets, 
Valence. Crest, on a helmet with mantling, 
a unicorn statant ermine. Supporters : 
Dex., a satyr holding a banner quarterly, 
I., IV., a fret, Verdon; (?) quar- 
terly, in second and third quarters a fret, 
over all a bend, Despenser. Sin., a dragon 
with wings expanded, holding a banner 
quarterly, [., IV., six mullets, Bonville ; 
IIL., ILI., three lions rampant. Legend. on 
a scroll round the seal with convolutions 
above the crest, “....grey m*rehion 
....[illeg.] harington bouile [illeg.].”’ Ap- 
pended to a charter, bearing date 4 Dec., 
15 Hen. VII. (1499), from Thomas Grey, 
Marquis of Dorset, conveying land on the 
south side of the church to Thomas Bowde, 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, and others. 

Another imperfect impression of the same 
matrix, also in red wax, is appended to a 
letter, dated 8 Dec., 15 Hen. VIL., from 
Dorset under his sign manual to John 
Vavasour and others, requesting them to 
release to Bowde and his co-feoffees their 
interest in the land in question. Legend, 


This seal is referred to by Tho. Sharp, 
who, however, does not blazon it (‘ Anti- 
| quities of Coventry,’ 118). Can any reader 
‘of ‘N. & Q. confirm the above blazoning— 
‘here and there the quarterings are rubbed— 
|or supply the portions of the legend that are 
|imperfect ? Are other impressions in exist- 
ence ? 

2. Rectangular, red, imperfect, by in. 
A unicorn passant in front of the sun in 
splendour. Appended to an_ indenture. 
under Dorset’s sign manual, citing the grant, 
and dated 4 Dee., 15 Hen. VIL. 

Mary Dormer Harris. 


ScotsMEN IN ITaty.—Is anything known 
of Thomas Somerville and George Cameron 
(Camerarius), who compiled a history of the 
Carrara family, 1627-41, with elaborate 
etched pedigree plates? On one of these is 
a Latin inscription signed ‘‘ Robert Bodius, 


Scotus.”’ 


Sir CHRISTOPHER Dominick Kniaut, M.D. 
oF Sr. Mary’s AsBey, Dustin. — Could 
any of your readers kindly inform me of 
his parentage and pedigree ; also his arms ? 
He died in 1692. He is not mentioned in 
Le Neve. 

ANNE Hatt.—I should also be glad to have 
information concerning the arms and parent- 
age of Anne Hall, wife of James Hamilton 
of Johnstone, Ireland, ancestor of the present 
Lord Holm Patrick. (Mrs.) FoORTESCUE. 

Grove House, Winchester. 


CROMWELL’S SIGNATURE. — What is the 
earliest known signature of Oliver Cromwell, 
in an official capacity, and otherwise ? 

F. M. R. Hotworrnry. 

Bromley, Kent. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—Can 
any one tell me where to find the poem 
from which the following is an extract ?— 

There is pleasure in the wet, wet clay 

When the potter’s hand is potting it ; 

There is pleasure in the lay 

When the poet’s hand is blotting it. 

But pleasures such as these 

Are as chalk to Cheshire cheese 

When it comes to a well-turned lie. 

T am told it is a heading to one of Kipling’s 
stories, but cannot find it. 


C. T. A. WILKINSON. 


One ship drives East, and one drives West, 
By the selfsame wind that blows ; 

It’s the set of the sails, and not the gales, 
Which determines the way it goes. 


G. H. J. 
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A FLEETWOOD MISCELLANY. 
(11 S. vi. 43.) 


Tue latest contribution to ‘N. & Q. by! 


R. W. B. on the Fleetwood family is very 
interesting to Hampshire genealogists, throw- 
ing, as it does, additional light on the puzzles 
connected with the history of the Gifford, 
Dowse (Douse), and Kirkiby families. In the 
note at 10S. v. 403 it is stated that Sir Gerard 
Fleetwood of Crawley, near Winchester, 
married his first wife, Jane, daughter of 
William Lambert of Maiden Bradley, Wilts, 
“in January, 1598/9.” But, failing the 
discovery of the date of this marriage, it 
may be remarked that Thomas Chamber- 
lain, in his gossipy letter to Dudley Carleton 
quoted by Woodward in his ‘ History of 
Hampshire,’ ii. p. 283), says that Gerard 
Fleetwood, a lad of 18, married Jane Lam- 
bert, his senior by 20 years, before the 
Marquis of Winchester was buried, referring, 
of course, to Sir William Pawlett, first 
Marquis, who died at Basing House on 
10 March, 1572. The ages of the Marquis’s 
four sons will be found in Foster's ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses ’ :— 

“Sir William Pawlett, aged 17 in 1595 (brother 

of Hector). Hector, son of Wm. Pawlett, 
Marquis of Winchester, matriculated at Trinity 
College in 1605, aged 16 (knighted 1619, brother 
of Hercules, John, and William of 1595). Hercules 
Pawlett, matriculated November, 1595, aged 11 
(knighted 1618). John Pawlett, matriculated 
28 November, 1595, aged 16, Magdalen College, 
of Hide Street, Winchester, and the Middle 
Temple.” 
And Berry, in his ‘ Hampshire Pedigrees,’ 
under ‘ Pawlett,’ gives the wives of these 
knights. Also, under ‘ Kirkiby of Stan- 
bridge’ (p. 267), he gives the marriage of 
Susanna Pawlett (their sister) to Thomas 
Kirkiby, who was 24 years of age in the 
forty-third of Elizabeth, as was stated at 
the Inquisition post Mortem of his father, 
Thomas Kirkiby of Stanbridge Earls, taken 
at Romsey on 18 July in that year, when 
“the widow Grace was living at Romsey.” 
(She was ** Grace, daughter of Thomas Wallop 
of Fawley, Southants”’’; vide Harleian MS. 
1544, fol. 170c.) In the Chancery proceed- 
ings of Elizabeth (pp. 9-41) :— 

“A.D, 1600. Petition to Sir Thomas Egerton, 
the Lord Keeper....William Pawlett, alias 
Lambert, of the Middle Temple, Esquire;.... 
Fleetwood, Esq. [sic], and Jane his wife, one of 
the daughters of William Lambert, Esq., de- 
ceased; John Pawlett, alias Lambert, of the 


Middle Temple; Hector Pawlett, alias Lambert 7 
and Thomas Kirkiby and Susanna his wife, as 
in right of the said Susanna. The said William 
Pawlett [&c.] being sons of the said Jane, and 
Susanna being the daughter of the said Jane.” 

This confirms Foster and Berry, and goes 
to show that Susanna Kirkiby was living at 
Stanbridge (within a ride of Crawley) in 
1600, and so continued until December, 
1616, when Thomas Kirkiby died at Win- 
chester, and was buried in the Stanbridge 
vault in Romsey Abbey, and (according to 
his Inquisition post Mortem, taken on 20 
March following) Gerard Kirkiby was 
found to be “ his son and heir, and thirteen 
years of age.” It is, moreover, noteworthy 
that, shortly after Kirkiby’s death, his 
widow Susanna was married to Lancelot, 
third son of John Warnford of Sevenhampton 
in Wiltshire by his wife Anne, daughter ot 
Thomas Dutton of Sherborne, Glos. (see 
‘Visitation Wilts’) After the death of 
his first wife, “‘ the Lady Jane Fleetwood,” 
in March, 1618, Sir Gerard married Mary, 
daughter of William Dutton of Sherborne 
(vide ‘N. & Q.,’ 10S. v. 403); and since their 
son Dutton Fleetwood was 16 years of 
age when he matriculated at Oxford in 
1639, the marriage must have taken place 
before the year 1623, supposing that Dutton 
was the eldest child, and not younger than 
the two daughters, Elizabeth and , who 
were probably also children of Mary Dutton. 


In Mr. F. W. Pledge’s ‘Crawley; or, 
Glimpses of the Past of a Hampshire Parish 
(Winchester, Warren, 1908), | under The 
Great House and its Owners,’ it is stated at 
p. 130 that ‘‘early in the reign of James L., 
John Holdaway, alias Edmonds, made 
over his lease to Sir Gerard Fleetwood” ; 
and from Mr. Pledge’s private notes from 
the Court Rolls (kindly lent for the purpose 
of these notes) it appears that Sir Gerard 
held lands in that parish from 1609 onwards 
until he was succeeded by his son Dutton; 
also, that the lands were held upon lives. 
Moreover, he is always referred to as 
** farmer,” while the Dawleys are described as 
“ vent.” and “ Esquire.’’ The Dawley pedigree 
is recorded in the Visitation of Hampshire 
for 1634, where it will be seen that Walter, 
son of Antony Dawley of Ibsly in county 
Southampton, was seised of the manor of 
Lainston (near Sparsholt, in the vicinity 
of Winchester); and, according to Foster, 
Walter Dawley was 19 years of age when he 
matriculated at New College, Oxon, in 1610. 
By his marriage with Christian, daughter of 
Henry Whitehead of Norman Court, West 
Tytherley, he was father of two sons, John 
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and Walter, and of a daughter Constance, | 
who married Oliver St. John of the adjoining | 
parish of Farley Chamberlayne, where she | 
was buried on 16 Sept., 1666. According 
to the Crawley Court Rolls, in 1634 Sir 
Gerard Fleetwood held his land ‘for the 
lives of Hamden Dowse and Antony 
Dawley and by an indenture dated 6 Oct., 
1641, on the lives of Dutton Fleetwood 
and Anne Fleetwood, and Thomas Crew, Esq. 

Hamden Dowse (often written Douse) 
was son and heirof Sir Francis Dowse, Kt.. 
of Berry Court, Nether Wallop, an estate 
acquired with his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
and heiress of Sir Hamden Pawlett. These 
Dowses appear in the Hampshire Visitation 
of 1634 as of Moor Court (near Romsey), 
of which family Thomas Dowse of Broughton 
was a younger son, and father of Sir Francis 
and of several other distinguished knights. 
Hamden Dowse appears to have died s.p. 
before 1640. when his widow (Amabell, 
daughter of Sir Antony Benn, Recorder of 
London) was married to Sir Antony Fane. 
According to Mr. Pledge’s ‘ Crawley,’ 

“Sir Gerard Fleetwood was among the de- 
linquents in arms for the King in the tything of 
Crawley, and in January, 1646/7, paid 700/. portion 
for his daughter, who married Thomas, son of 
Sir Francis Douse.”’ 

This was Thomas, brother of Hamden, born 
1601, who matriculated at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxon, in 1619, was a student of the Inner 
Temple in 1620, a Bencher in 1640, and 
succeeded his father in his estates in October, 
1649, when the latter was buried in Nether 
Wallop Church. Thomas must have married 
Elizabeth Fleetwood before April, 1644, 
when his daughter, Elizabeth Dowse, was 
baptized at Wallop; his son Thomas 
(afterwards ancestor of the antiquary) was 
born in 1647. His burial is not to be found 
at Wallop, but he certainJy died before June, 
1656, when administration of his effects 
was granted to ‘* Elizabeth Keckwich, alias 
Dowse, wife of George Keckwich, and 
relict of Thomas Dowse, late of Nether 
Wallop.” Sir Gerard Fleetwood in his 
will (proved in February, 1657/8) men- 
tions his ‘‘ daughters Elizabeth Kekewich [sic] 
and — Gifford’’; also his ‘‘ grandchildren 
Thomas Douse and Richard Gifford ” (vide 
10 S. v. 404). This is extremely inter- 
esting, as it gives a clue to the nameless 
wife of Richard Gifford of King Somborne 
(a parish close to Crawley). He was son 
and heir of Sir Richard Gifford, Kt., who 
entertained James I. at King Somborne in 
1603, and was buried in the church of East 


Tytherley in 1643. 


A Gifford pedigree is given by Berry, but 
does not continue far enough for the purpose 
of these notes. But in point of fact Sir 
Richard Gifford married his first cousin, 
Winifred, daughter of Sir Henry Wallop 
(Kt., Chancellor of Ireland, d. 1599) by 
Katherine, daughter of Richard Gifford 
(1500-1568) of Tytherley and Somborne. 
Sir Richard’s children were Richard (afore- 
said), Henry (d. 1634), Winifred, Anne, and 
Susanna, who married John St. John of 
Farley Chamberlayne (1603-27), and was 
there buried on 5 May, 1628, under an 
interesting monument representing her kneel- 
ing in widow’s weeds, tacing her husband, 
with a baby in a cradle between them. 

The will of Richard Gifford, son of Sir 

Richard and the supposed widower of Sir 
Gerard Fleetwood’s daughter (Anne ?), was 
dated on 16 Dec. in the thirteenth year 
of King Charles II., and was proved in 
London on 17 Feb., 1661/2, by the executors, 
Hugh Haswell and John Tynte. He was 
“very sick” at the time of making his 
will, and desired to be buried in King Som- 
borne Church, and left his goods, cattle, 
corn, implements, &c., house, plate, and 
jewels to his executors, 
“except such jewels and houschold stuff as are 
now remaining in the hands and custody of Joan 
Sutton, wife of Walter Sutton, and were delivered 
to her to keep for the use of my children, by my 
late wife and myself.” 


His executors were to sell those goods left 
in their hands for the payment of his debts, 
as also his 

‘““Jands, as well leasehold as freehold, for the 
same purpose, and for the education and main- 
tenance of his [unnamed] four children till they 
severally attain the age of twenty-one—the three 
younger to have 3001. a piece at their majority, 
and the surplus money to remain to the eldest 
son [noname given]. His executors were his kins- 
man Hugh Haswell, Esq., John Tynte, Esq., 
Thomas Edmonds, Esq., and John Kelsey, Esq. (of 
Piddleworth), and Francis Rivett, Esq., overseer. 
Witnesses, Thomas Eads, Thomas Poore, John 
Aycriggs.” 

It would be very satisfactory if some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could establish the 
testator’s ‘‘ kinship” to Hugh Haswell 
and to John Tynte. According to Burke’s 
‘Commoners’ (vol. iv.), John Tynte of 
Cheverley, county Somerset (who was aged 
6 in 1623), married Jane, daughter and heir 
of Hugh Haswell of Haswell in that county. 
Their son, Haswell Tynte, was created a 
baronet in 1673, and died in 1702. 

Moreover, John and Susanna St. John 
were succeeded in the Farley Chamberlayne 
estates by the former’s brother, Oliver 
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St. John (1608-65), who married Con- 
stance, daughter of Walter Dawley of 
Lainstone, and was father of Christian 
St. John, whose son, Ellis Mews of Win- 
chester, eventually succeeded to his grand- 
father’s property, arid, assuming the name of 
St. John. bequeathed it to his son Pawlett 
St. John (created a baronet, 1772), who 
married Mary, widow of Sir Haswell Tynte, 
third baronet. 

Of the “four children ** mentioned in the 

above will of Richard Gifford, Richard, his 
son and heir, matriculated at Hart Hall, 
Oxford, in 1672-3, aged 18, and beyond the 
fact that he dated his will on 12 July, 1678, 
as “ of King Somborne, Esquire,” very little 
is known of his career, and nothing of his 
wife. He bequeathed his ‘‘ worldly goods ” 
to his ‘‘ daughter Jane Gifford,” and all 
the “lands and houses in the county of 
Somerset that formerly belonged unto her 
mother’; and gave to his brother Dutton 
Gifford all his lands and houses in King 
Somborne, Stockbridge, and Romsey, 
“he paying unto my brother Gabriel Gifford 
one third part of all the rents....To Dutton 
Gifford the lease of my Park at King Somborne 
and the lease of Tanner’s farm in the said parish. 
Executor and sole trustee, Sir Haswell Tynte of 
Haswell in the county of Somerset.’’—Proved in 
London 8 Noy., 1679. 

The name of Dutton Gifford brings us 
back to Sir Gerard Fleetwood and to the 
year 1657, when he dated his will on 26 Nov., 
making no mention of this grandson, Dutton 
Gifford, apparently born about that time. 
According to Mr. Pledge’s ‘ Crawley,’ 
“Dutton Gifford occupied a house in the 
parish some time between 1697 and 1701.” 
But he was presumably living at Weolly 
Green, in the parish of Hursley, in 1689, 
when his daughter Anne Gifford was there 
baptized (afterwards wife of the Rev. 
William Pretty. Rector of Thruxton; buried 
at Farley Chamberlayne, 1776). The sur- 
name of Dutton Gifford’s first wife, Anne, 
is not at present known. She was buried 
at Farley in 1694, and in the following year 
he married Elizabeth Hunt of Popham, 
by whom he had a son Richard, who died 
s.p. in 1769. Dutton Gifford was buried 
at Farley on 16 Oct., 1722, in the sixty-sixth 
year of his age. ‘ 

To continue the story of the Fleetwoods : 
R. W. B. says that Dutton, only son of Sir 
Gerard Fleetwood, was a colonel in the 
Royalist army, and predeceased his father ; 
and, by his marriage in 1641 to Anne 


Salisbury, left a son named Gerard Dutton 
Fleetwood, who died in London in September, 


1699. The entries at Crawley of Wm. Page, 
the reeve, in 1664 give the names of Dutton 
Fleetwood, “farmer,” and Henry Dawley, 
**Gent.,”’ and in 1665 ‘‘ Henry, eldest son of 
Walter Dawley, and Dutton Fleetwood” 
(whose farm is called Pigenhold). The latter’s 
name occurs in 1670-74-75 and °76 (when Sir 
Robert Henley takes the Dawleys’ place) ; 
and 1677 seems to have been the last year 
of the tenure of a Fleetwood, for in 1708 
Pigenhold is described as “lately granted 
to Robert Pitter.” 


It would be of no small interest to Hamp- 
shire subscribers to ‘N. & Q.’ if some of 
the queries suggested in the foregoing notes 
could be satisfactorily answered, especially 
in regard to the Gifford wives and the 
Duttons. It is curious that the Dutton 
family (whence come the Lords Sherborne) 
eventually came into the possession of the 
manors of Michelmersh and Timsbury (near 
Crawley) by the marriage of Mary Stawell 
Legge (the heiress of the Stewkley family) 
with John Dutton, second Baron Sherborne ; 
for in September, 1642, Sir Gerard Fleetwood 
was appointed executor to the will of Sir 
Hugh Stewkley of Michelmersh (see ‘ Ex- 
tinct Baronets °), whose daughter Sarah was 
third wife of Ellis St. John of Farley Cham- 
berlayne. 

There is one other query suggested by the 
‘Fleetwood Miscellany, which relates to 
10 S. v. 404, concerning John Pargiter of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields (who dated his will 
in 1687), father of Anne, first wife of Sir 
Gerard Dutton Fleetwood. Is anything 
known of this Pargiter pedigree ? 
Samuel Pargiter married the heiress of the 
Douses of Moor Court, and their son, Samuel 
Fuller Pargiter, in 1740 sold that estate 
and retired to Overton. 

F. H. SUCKLING, 

Highwood, Romsey. 


A French Countinc-out Rime (11 vi. 
166).—Referring to the rime in which the 
name “ Marjolaine ”’ occurs, mentioned by 
Sr. SwITHIN, it may be of interest to note 
that Charles Dickens must have overheard 
the lines or something very similar, as he 
includes some verses containing the same 
name in ‘ Little Dorrit.’ In reply to an 
inquiry by myself some years ago. M. 
Henri Ferrari of Paris gave an account of 
the lines and the music. This information 
will be found in The Dickensian, 1909, vol. v- 
p. 44. Henry LEFFMANN. 

Philadelphia. 
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FRENCH SONNET: FELIX ARVERS (11 S. 
vi. 246).—I am glad that KNIGHT'S 
memorable translation of the well-known 
sonnet by Félix Arvers has been reprinted 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ for though it is almost impos- 
sible to convey in another language the 
mystie reticence of the original, the lines 
of KNIGHT are a fine poem in themselves, 
and they deserve to find a place in every 
anthology. 

To talk of the ** works” of Félix Arvers 
has a flavour of exaggeration. He died in 
1851, and during hiS forty-five years of life 
he published only one book. This was ‘ Mes 
Heures Perdues,’ a volume of 352 pages, 
which was issued by Fournier in 1833. The 
drama, ‘La Mort de Francois I,’ and the 
comedy, ‘ Plus de Peur que de Mal,’ which 
were mentioned by Dr. IXRUEGER, were not 
published separately, but were included in 
this volume. He also wrote a comedy 
called ‘La Course au Clocher,’ which was 
represented at the Théatre Francais on 
8 March, 1839, and was published separately 
in that year; and, in collaboration with 
MM. Bayard and Paul Foucher, a vaude- 
ville called * En attendant,’ which was first 
played at the Gymnase on 30 Nov., 1835, 
and was also issued in pamphlet form. 
His literary output was otf the slenderest 
character. 


With the exception of the sonnet, the 
work of Arvers was more indicative of 
promise than of performance. Asselineau 
in his ‘ Bibliographie Romantique ’ devotes 
a few pages to him, and gives quotations 
from the more striking passages in ‘ La Mort 
de Frangois I.’ But in his drama _ his 
muse was imitative, and his best efforts 
were but an echo of Gautier and Byron. 
Admirable as they were in style, the note 
of originality was absent. 

Sainte-Beuve was the first to recognize 
the merit of the famous sonnet, and after 
him Jules Janin, in his ‘ Histoire de la 
Littérature dramatique,’ criticized it in a 
few true words: ‘La langue est belle, la 
passion est vraie; il faut y croire.”’ In 
England the name of Arvers, except among 
the few who, like the late Mr. Andrew Lang, 
were attracted to the early literature of 
the Romantic Movement, is unknown. 


In the new Preface to his ‘ Ballades and 
Rhymes,’ which was published last year in 
Longmans’ ‘ Pocket Library,’ Mr. Lang 
says :— 

“Thus the sonnet is a thing which every poet 
thinks it worth while to try at ; like Félix Arvers, 
he may be made immortal by a single sonnet.” 


It may be remembered that in the eighties 
Mr. Lang frequently contributed occasional 
verses to The Saturday Review ; they were 
generally, if not always, unsigned, and few, 
I think, have been collected. Many of them 
were of merely topical interest, though the 
hand of the master was always in evidence, 
In its issue for 23 July, 1887, The Saturday 
Review printed a poem called ‘ The Masque 
of Man’s Wickedness,’ with the following 
introduction :— 

“Scena est in vico quodam. Hic entrant et 
cantant tres Regina, de hominum vitiis necnon 
de pulchritudine et virtute sua loquentes,” 
and the commencement ran :— 

REGINA PRIMA. 
I am a Dame in Navy blue, 
The folks that stay me are not few, 
Or in the Place of Waterloo, 

Or in the realm of Regent-street ! 
Full many a man will sigh and swear 
(Much like the late Félix Arvers), 

** Alas, thou know’st not thou art fair, 

And sweeter than all shape of sweet !” 


As soon as I read the lines I said to myself, 
* Aut Lang aut Diabolus,” for no other Eng- 
lish versifier that I knew of would “‘ drag in ” 
Arvers in this way. Dr. Krurcer has 
done good service in recalling him to our 
recollection. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


Several translations have been made of 
this very beautiful and celebrated sonnet, 
and I included two of them (one by Long- 
fellow, and the other by Thomas Ashe) m 
my ‘Sonnets of Europe,’ published in 
1886. The following is Longfellow’s trans- 
lation : 

THE SECRET. 

My soul its secret hath, my life too hath its 
mystery, 

A love eternal in a moment’s space conceived ; 

Hopeless the evil is, I have not told its history, 

And she who was the cause nor knew it nor 
believed. 

Alas! I shall have passed close by her unper- 
ceived, 

For ever at her side and yet for ever lonely, 

I shall unto the end have made life’s journey, only 

Daring to ask for nought, and having nought 
received. 


For her, though God hath made her gentle and 
endearing, 

She will go on her way distraught and without 
hearing 

These murmurings of Love that round her steps 
ascend,— 

Piously faithful still unto her austere duty, 

Will say, when she shall read these lines full of 
her beauty, 

“Who can this woman be?” and will not com- 
prehends 
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The rendering by Thomas Ashe is also 
excellent, except that it contains an un- 
fortunate rime in the first quatrain. 

SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 

15, Cambridge Street, W. 

There are several English translations of 
this beautiful sonnet, but none so good as 
the one you quote. Ashe translated it, and 
Longfellow, neither of them very success- 
fully. I once tried my own hand upon it, 
but modesty forbids me to think (or at any 
rate to say) that I succeeded any better. If 
Dr. KrurGer cares to see these versions, T 
shall be glad to copy them for him. 

B. 


REFERENCES IN ‘ Marius THE 
REAN’ (11 8S. vi. 189).—1. The source for 
this is the ‘ Historia Augusta,’ where it is 
mentioned in two of the lives attributed 
to Julius Capitolinus, namely, ‘ Antoninus 
Pius,’ 12, 5, and ‘ Marcus Antoninus Philo- 
sophus,’ 7, 3. 

2. ““Numen inest” is a quotation from 
Ovid, ‘ Fasti,’ iii. 296; Pater’s “ shadowy 
grove of ilex”’ is the “ lucus....niger ilicis 
umbra ” of the preceding line. 

6. “ Violets, a cake dipped in wine....” 


See ‘ Fasti,’ ii. 239, 
inque mero mollita Ceres violzeque solute. 
For the words immediately before, ‘ But 
the dead genii were satisfied with little,” 
cf. * Fasti,’ ii. 535, ‘‘ parva petunt manes.” 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


Lorp TruRo’s UNIVERSAL INFORMATION 
Bureau (11 8. vi. 251).—I have a circular 
or printed “ slip ’’ which, I think, concerns 
Lord Truro’s Information Office. My im- 
pression is that I received it about twenty- 
five years ago. It runs :— 

“The Knowledge and Information Office 19, 
Southampton St., Bloomsbury Sq., London, 
W.C. Particulars and Prospectuses in all Lan- 
guages, Post Free. 

“ Questions on any conceivable subject, great 
and small, and in every language, Answered 
frequently by next post. 

“A single ordinary question requiring little 
labour or research 1s. with stamp for reply. 

“ But if difficult, requiring special knowledge, 
or taking time, a higher fee is assessed. All fees 
are fixed by an independent assessor, and can be 
ascertained beforehand. 

letters and documents rapidly trans- 
ated. 

“ This Office is now acknowledged by hundreds 
of Testimonials to be the Great Centre for Infor- 
mation of every kind. Its Correspondents and 


Staff comprise the most accomplished persons in 
every branch of knowledge in all parts of the 


world; and the Office has not once since its 
establishment failed to answer any enquiry 
where it was practicable to do so. 

‘The Secretary.” 


T once sent a question to the Knowledge 


and Information Office, viz., ‘* What is 
the length of a Dutch ell?” Perhaps I 
said, “‘as used at The Hague.” To my 


query I added, “It is not a métre.” The 
reply was to the effect that the Information 
Office could not find that it was anything 
but an equivalent to a métre. This 1 knew 
to be wrong, as I had bought things at The 
Hague, where the more fashionable shops 
sold by the métre, and others little visited 
by strangers sold by the ell. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


BARNARD Famity (11 S. v. 508; vi. 197).— 
I think Mr. ANDREws will find sufficient evi- 
dence in the will of John Barnard of Peters- 
field, gent., proved in the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury, and registered ‘17 Ply- 
mouth,” to justify the identification of that 
testator with the original owner of the Bible 
in question. PeRcEVAL Lucas. 

28, Orchard Street, W. 


MarpEeNns’ GARLANDS (11 8S. vi. 251).— 
Five of these were still hanging in the north 
aisle of the church at Ashford-in-the-Water 
when I visited it in 1902. The subject is 
fully dealt with on pp. 86-8 of ‘ Lore and 
Legend of the English Church’ (Tyack), 
and also on pp. 205-7 of ‘Church Folk- 
lore’ (Vaux), 2nd ed., 1902, where reference 
is made to a statement in ‘N. & Q. for 
22 Nov., 1873 (4 S. xii. 406), of the then 
existence of the custom at Abbots Ann, near 
Andover. A. GC. 


Perhaps Mr. Percy Smirtu has recollections 
of reading New Shakspere Society’s Trans., 
Series I. pt. xii., 1888, p. 180, where a list 
is given of Derbyshire *‘Garlands”’ by Dr. 
Furnivall and Dr. Cox. I do not know if 
the space of ‘N. & Q.’ should be taken up 
to tabulate these, but if it may, I append the 
localities :— 
Alverston. 

Ashford (5). 
Ashover (still there). 


Heanor. 


Hope. 
Matlock (6 in vestry). 


Bolsover. Meltor. 

Eyam (still). Mugginton. 
Fairfield. Tissington. 
Glossop. Trusley (1). 
Hallam, West (many). Winfield, South (1). 
Hayfield. 


The date of publication (1888) must be taken 


into consideration now (1912). 
8S. L. Perry. 


[Is Meltor correct, or is Mellor intended *] 


THoMAsS Ewsank (11 S. vi. 271).—The 
Thomas Ubank mentioned at the end of 
the following inscription from Hampstead 
old churchyard, Middlesex, is very probably 
the individual inquired after by G. F. R. B., 
as it will be seen that the ages almost 
correspond. In the inscription the name 
is spelt Ubank, but this I believe is a recog- 
nized variant; and I have also mention of a 
Thomas Ewbank of Hampstead in a will 
dated 1716, apparently the same person as 
the Thomas Ubank first mentioned in the 
inscription, which I copied many years ago. 
The stone is a table tomb, split across in 
two places :— 

“In a Vault Under this Tomb lie Interred y* 
| Bodys of Catherine and Isabell | Sisters of 
Thomas [U]bancke of | this Parish. | Also 
Body of | Thomas Ubanck | late of this Parish, 
Gen" | who departed this life 26 17[2]1/3 
in the 72" year of his Age. | Also the body of | 
Samuel Stanton, Gent: |late of the Parish of 
St. Andrews | Holborn who departed this Life | 
Dec" the | 27" 1736 Aged 83 Years. | Also the 
Body of | Roger Ubank, Gent: late of the Parish 

of St. Andrews Holborn and Brother | to the 
above Thomas Ubank who | departed this life 
1741, tat: 68. | Also the Body of 
Elizabeth Wife to | the said Roger Ubank who 
departed | this life May the 14t8 1743 (7) Atat: 63. 
| Also the Body of Roger Ubank | Son of the 
above Roger Ubank | Died December ye 5 
17[5 ?]1, Aged 37. | Also the Body of Thomas 
Ubank, Gent. | Eldest Son of the above Roger 
and | Elizabeth Ubank, Born June 206 1712 | 
died June 9b 1774, Aged 62. | Here lies the Body 
of Frances Hutton | Daughter of Roger Ubank 
sent | [who] died March the 30 1792 in the 
Year Ace”? 
79% Year of her Age. F. S. SNEIL.: 


15, The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 


PRICE OF TOBACCO IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century (11 8. vi. 268).—Within three years 
of the introduction of tobacco into England 
smokers here had to pay 3s. per ounce for it. 
The import duty was light, being only 2d. 
per lb. James I., of ‘Counterblaste ’ 
memory, had the duty raised to 6s. 10d. 
on “ Virginian ”’ tobacco ; consequently there 
were Spanish and Portuguese importations, 
and it was also cultivated in this country. 
In 1624 the duty on “ Virginian’ was 
lowered, and the aforesaid imports pro- 
hibited, but still the price was high, the 
inferior kind being 10s. per Ib., up to 18s. 
per Ib. for the best. In the MS. notes made 
by Sir Henry Oglander of Nunwell, in the 
Isle of Wight, in the year 1626 he mentions 
among other expenses ‘‘ for eight ounces of 
tobacco, five shillings.” In the ‘ Journal of 


the Rev. Giles Moore,’ published by the 
Sussex Archeological Society (vol. i. Trans- 
actions), he notes the payment in 1656 for 
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“two ounces of tobacco, one shilling.’ It 
is on record that as late as 1680 tobacco was 
worth its weight in silver, and that farmers 
at provincial markets used to select their 
biggest shillings to put into the scales against 
it. In the first year of the reign of James IT. 
an Act was passed granting to him the 
duties arising on tobacco, on which, over 
and above all other charges, a tax of three- 
pence per pound weight was levied. Con- 
cessions were obtained by importers during 
the reign of William II1., and tobacco met 
with a patronage almost universal. The 
reduced price in 1686 of Is. 6d. per Ib. 
for unmanufactured tobacco is thus most 
probably correct. In the adulteration period 
of 1733 the duty was 63d. per Ib., and when 
the lawlessness of the smuggler was carried 
on so successfully in 1751 and 1783 the duty 
was 1s. 3d. per Ib. The tariff history of 
tobacco is one long record of change. 
Tom JONES. 


See Thorold Rogers’s ‘History of Agri- 
culture and Prices in England.’ vol v., 1583- 
1702. p. 467. Two sorts of tobacco were in 
use: Spanish, the average price of which was 
about 9s. 34d. ; and colonial, 2s. 24d. These 
prices are between 1633 and 1702. Later 
on colonial seems to have superseded 


; Spanish. 


Aubrey in his Life of Raleigh—see ‘ Letters 
of Eminent Persons,’ &e. (edition of 1813), 
vol. il. pt. ii. p. 512—says :-— 

“Tt [tobacco] was sold then for its weight in 
silver. I have heard some of our old yeomen 
neighbours say, that when they went to Malmes- 
bury or Chippenham market, they culled out 
their biggest shillings to lay in the scales against 
the tobacco.” 

Apparently this was Spanish. J. F. R. 

‘Memorrs oF (11 S. vi. 
167, 278).—It should be noted that the 
quotation Mr. Foster PaLMER gives from 
Aitken’s ‘Life and Works’ of Arbuthnot 
is a transcript from Warburton, whose 
second sentence, when given in full, closes 
with the words, “ they had only drawn out 
an imperfect essay towards it, under the 
title of ‘The first book of the Memoirs of 
Scriblerus.’ ”’ 

As Warburton was likely to know the 
facts, the only inference one can draw from 
his words is that he considered the satire 
as it stands the production of Pope. Arbuth- 
not died, Swift became infirm, and Pope 
alone was left to complete the projected 
treatise “ on the abuses of human learning.” 


— 
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The Bishop evidently considered that it 
might have been better than it is if it had 
been extended according to the original 
plan. The criticism from which Aitken 
made his extract is continued thus :— 


“ Polite Letters never lost more than in the 
defeat of this scheme, in which each of this illus- 
trious triumvirate would have found exercise for 
his own peculiar talent; besides constant em- 
ployment for that they all had in common. Dr. 
Arbuthnot was skilled in everything which 
related to science ; Mr. Pope was a master in 
the fine arts; and Dr. Swift excelled in the 
knowledge of the world. Wir they had all in 
equal measure; and this so large, as no age 
perhaps ever produced three men, to whom 
Nature had more bountifully bestowed it, or 
Art brought it to higher perfection.” 


In my copy of Swift’s ‘ Works,’ published 
in eight volumes in 1761, vol. v. opens with 
the ‘Memoirs of the Extraordinary Life, 
Works, and Discoveries of Martinus Scrib- 


lerus.’ In the Table of Contents this is 
attributed to ‘Dr. Arbuthnot and Mr. 
Pope.” THomaAs BayNe. 


ERASMUS OR TINDALE (11 S. vi. 246).— 
The passage in J. R. Green’s ‘ Short History ’ 
quoted by Mr. McGovern is a translation 
of part of the ‘ Paraclesis’ prefixed by 
Erasmus to his editio princeps of the Greek 
New Testament, or ‘ Novum Instrumentum,’ 
as he preferred to call it. See F. Seebohm’s 
‘Oxford Reformers,’ third ed., pp. 326-9. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


Mr. McGovern may like to see the actual 
words of Erasmus, taken from the ‘ Para- 
clesis ad lectorem pium’ prefixed to his 
edition of the Greek New Testament (Basel, 
1516) :— 

‘* Optarim ut omnes muliercule legant evange- 
lium, legant Paulinas epistolas. Atque utinam 
hee in omnes omnium linguas essent transfusa, 
ut non solum a Scothis et Hybernis, sed a Turcis 
quoque et Saracenis legi cognoscique possint. 
Primus certe gradus est, utcunque cognoscere. 
Esto riderent multi, at caperentur aliquot. 
Utinam hine ad stivam aliquid decantet agricola, 
hine nonnihil ad radios suos moduletur textor, 
huiusmodi fabulis itineris tadium levet viator.” 

L. R. M. STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg. 


Soon after reading this query I picked up 
The Guardian of 13 Sept., and in time came 
to an article by the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould 
on ‘English Psalmody.’ He quotes the 
following words from the Dedication of a 
version of the Psalms in French rime by 
Clement Marot, about 1540 :— 

“The golden age would now be restored, when 
we should see the peasant at his plough, the 
carman in the street, and the mechanic in the 
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shop solacing their toils with Psalms and Canticles, 
and the shepherd and shepherdess reposing in 
the shade, teaching the rocks to echo the Name 
of the Creator.” 
The coincidence is a striking one. 

E. G. B. 


Dr. J. Brown, author of ‘ The History of 
the English Bible,’ one of the recently 
published little “‘ Cambridge Manuals,” gives 
an account of the incident referred to in 
Foxe’s ‘ Book of Martyrs,’ and quotes the 
lines, ‘If God spare my life,” &c.; and 
then adds :— 

“Tt may be that in this utterance of his Tindale 
had in mind the vivid words which Erasmus had 
written in the preface to that Greek Testament of 
1516 he had come to know.” 

There follows the quotation (rather ampli- 
fied) which your correspondent quotes from 
Green’s ‘ History,’ so that his conjecture 
is evidently quite correct. 

A. H. ARKLE. 

Oxton, Birkenhead. 

(J. B. also thanked for reply.] 


DECIPHERMENT OF OLD TomBsTONE IN- 
SCRIPTIONS (11 8S. vi. 246).—In the course 
of her interesting communication on this 
subject Miss ErHeL LEGA-WEEKES says :— 

* It is, further, a good plan to revisit the spot 
at different times of the day, to take advantage 
of different effects of light and shade.” 

In dealing with the same subject in my 
little book * The Churchyard Scribe.” 1908, 
p. 69, I tendered parallel advice :— 

“Tt is also well to scrutinize such inscriptions 
while both wet and dry, and under all conditions 
of light and sunshine.” 

However, though evidently writing mainly 
in reference to “outdoor” or graveyard 
inscriptions, your correspondent omits all 
allusion to what is, in my own experience, 
the most usual form of “ illegibility,’’ and 
on which I feel most strongly—to wit. 
turf-grown flat stones and sunken head- 
stones and tombs. Over and over again 
one encounters both manuscript and printed 
transcripts of the inscriptions in a given 
churchyard wherein no cognizance is taken 
of sunken or partially sunken memorials, 
though frequently the oldest and most inter- 
esting. I once paid the gravedigger of a 
large country churchyard three half-crowns, 
on three separate afternoons, for assistance 
in disinterring memorials I could not other- 
wise copy, and the interest of which far 
exceeded the cost. That was an excep- 
tional case. Still, it always strikes me 
as regrettable that an inquirer—perhaps 
from the other side of the world—should 
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be told that a given inscription does not 
exist, when it is merely not among such as 


may be read as one runs. 
A. STAPLETON, 


SHAKESPEARE’S SIGNATURES (11 v. 
490; vi. 72, 153, 255).—My attention has 
been called to W. B.’s question referring 
to a statement made by Oswald Platt, viz., 
that in a copy of Florio’s * Montaigne’ in 
the British Museum there is a “ signature ” 
of William Shakespeare. 

We read in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ under the heading ‘ Florio ’ :— 

** One copy of the 1603 edition of the Montaigne 
at the British Museum contains an autograph 
signature said to be by Shakespeare himself. 
It was purchased as a genuine autograph for 
1407. in 1838....Sir Frederick Madden in a letter 
....(26 Jan., 1837)....vouched for the authen- 
ticity of the autograph. But later investigation 
has left little doubt that it is an eighteenth- 
century forgery.” 

T remember that when I was at the British 
Museum they did not wish me to see it, 
but the moment I saw a photograph of it, 
I said, *‘ 1750 is the date of that writing.” 

There is no escape from the fact that we 
possess nothing that can be claimed to 
be written by William Shakespeare. There 
is nothing excepting the six so-called signa- 
tures, which I have proved, beyond cavil 
or question, were all written by skilled law- 
clerks. Permit me again to repeat the 
important fact that there are no autograph 
signatures of private parties written in 
law-script after 1550. 

Ben Jonson tells us that the man could 
neither read nor write. In ‘Every Man 
out of his Humour’ the rustic who had 
just bought a coat of arms is placed upon 
the stage, and there can be no doubt that 
the man is intended to represent William 
Shakespeare, of Stratford - upon - Avon, 
gentleman, since his motto is said to be! 
* Not without mustard,” Shakespeare’s | 
motto being ‘ Not without right.’ This 
man, who is spoken of with great contempt, 
is described as an “essential clown,” 
which means unquestionably that he is 
totally unable to read or to write. We 
are told the same story in ‘As You! 
Like It.’ where William,’ who is hailed | 
as ‘ gentle ’’ (that is, he is shown to possess 
# coat of arms), is described as born in the 
forest of Ardennes (Shakespeare was born 
near the forest of Arden), and, in reply 
to a question, says that he is “ not learned.” 
This again means that he was _ totally 
unable to read a line of print. At that 


period a man who could read half a dozen 


lines of print (with assistance) was, in the 
eye of the law, ‘* a learned man,” and could 
claim benefit of clergy, and so save his neck. 
Epwin DuRNING LAWRENCE. 
13, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 
{Mr. Tom JONES and S. W. also thanked for 
replies. ] 


AutTHoRS WANTED (11 8. vi. 250).—(1) 
The Hertfordshire Incumbent,’ according 
to the British Museum Catalogue, was J. W. 
Blakesley. 

(2) The Catalogue of the Thomason 
Tracts in the British Museum, i. 45, gives 
November, 1641, as the date of publication 
for ‘Triple Episcopacie... No author is 
assigned to it. Epwarp BENSLY. 


The Hertfordshire Incumbent’ who 
edited the ‘Memoirs of Russia,’ by Her- 
mann v. Manstein, was J. W. Blakesley, 
Vicar of Ware, afterwards Dean of Lincoln. 
ITbelieve that from about 1845 to 1860 he 
wrote many letters to The Times, published 
with the above signature. Drima. 


LAWRANCE (11 S. vi. 248).—From Lippin- 
cott’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary ’ the following 
has been copied, which may be of interest 
to the inquirer : 

“ Lawrance (John), a judge, born in Cornwall, 
England, in 1750. He emigrated in 1767 to the 
City of New York, where he practised law, and 
rose to distinction in his profession. He was a 
delegate to the Congress of the Confederation 
in 1785-87, and represented the City of New York 
in the Congress of the United States from 1789 
to 1798. In 1794 he was appointed a judge of 
the district court for New York. He was elected 
a Senator of the United States for New York 
in 1796, and resigned his seat in 1800. He was 
a Federalist, and a personal friend of Alexander 
Hamilton. Died at New York in November, 
1810.” 


T. F. Dwicut, 
La Tour de Peilz, Vaud, Switzerland. 


Trish GENEALOGY (11 S. vi. 249).—Mrs 
Core will find interesting and valuable 
MSS. on the above, relating to British and 
Celtie families, in Trin. Coll., Dublin, and 
the British Museum. 

CuHarues 8. Kine, Bt. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Morpavunt’s INpEx to ‘ Jackson’s Ox- 
FORD JOURNAL’ (11 S. ii. 289).—Vol. I., 
containing obituary notices in the years 
1753-4-5 (price 2s.), is, or was, procurable 
on application to J. Hussey, 20, Doughty 
Street, Mecklenburg Square, W.C. 

R. A, SHRIMPTON. 
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Hotes on Books. 


A New English Dictionary. Edited by Sir 
James A. H. Murray.—Senatory—Several. (Vol. 
VIII.) By Henry Bradley. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. ) 

As Dr. Bradley remarks in his Introductory Notes 

wide diversities of sense are characteristic of 

2 more than ordinarily large proportion of the 

words included in this section, and the articles 

are correspondingly interesting. We have here 
also the longest article in the ‘ Dictionary ’— 
that on the verb “ set,” of which the idiomatic 
applications are more numerous than those of 
any other in the language. It runs to 154 see- 
tions, themselves abundantly subdivided, and 
fills some eighteen or nineteen pages—a piece of 
excellent work both as regards illustration and 
arrangement. Other long and instructive articles 
are those on ‘“‘send,’’ ‘‘ serve,’ and settle,” 
and on the important group of words derived 
from the Latin sentire. This last has an un- 
usually wide historical significance, and, besides 
tracing out the developments of meaning in 
words that have established themselves, one may 
be entertained by observing the ‘“‘ shots’ at in- 
venting words which have more or less failed. Such 
are sensate,”’ sensical,’’ sentential,’’ and one 
or two words tried by Huxley—** sensiferous ” 
and ‘sensifacient,’’ for instance. The earliest 
example of “sensation ”’ is from Crooke’s * Body 
of Man,’ 1615, where it is used in the stricter 
sense; as ‘‘a strong impression (of horror, 
admiration, surprise, &c.),” it is first found as 
early as 1779, though in the sense of “* a person 
or event that ‘creates a sensation,’”’ the first 
instance is no further back than The Times of 
1864. ‘‘ Sensationally seems to have started 
at about this last date, and the first example 
given is also from a newspaper. “ Sense,”’ sb., 
furnishes a lengthy and highly valuable article : 
we noticed the illustration, beginning with Locke, 
and extending over 200 years, of the schoolboys’ 
use of it: ‘‘ Pray give me a little sense ’—i.e., 
material for Greek or Latin verse; and that 
an example of its meaning, as equivalent of the 

French sens, direction, was discovered in 1797, 

v., which as at present used carries 

something of an American flavour, has a distinct, 

though slender, English tradition, starting here 
with the end of the sixteenth century, and 
passing through Bunyan, Donne, and Stillingfleet. 

In the quotations from the last two it carries 

also the meaning ‘to explain.’ Mr. Hewlett 

and Mr. Hardy seem to have committed themselves 
toit without inverted commas. The‘ Dictionary ’ 
avoids the obvious: under “ sensibility’? the 
only quotation from Jane Austen is in ‘ Emma.’ 

Of ‘“‘ sensible’? a good account is given, but the 

well-known, quasi-technical phrase ‘sensible 

devotion’? should have found a place in it. 

Johnson’s stigmatization of its meaning “ reason- 

able’ or ‘‘ judicious,’ as found only in “low 

company,” is duly noted, and corroborated by a 

phrase in a letter of Sir Philip Francis’s,“‘ in the 

cantword, sensible.’”? An interesting historical 
extension of the meaning of ‘‘ sensitive ’’—or, 


as it was also employed, “ sensitivist ’—is its 
adoption as the name of that school of novelists 
in Holland who have sought to combine in their 


work the characteristic elements of both impres- 
sionism and realism. To “sensitivity”? we 
observe The Athenwum gave its sanction in 1882. 
The modern instances of the use of ‘ sensual ”’ 
in its neutral or favourable significance are more 
numerous t han might have been expected: 
“sensuous,” its general substitute, at least 
where art and pleasure are concerned, is imputed 
to Milton’s invention, with the remark that 
Coleridge, who revived it, was mistaken in 
referring it to “many of our older writers.” It 
is interesting to observe how unstable a word it 
is; already it is nearing the unfavourable sense, 
and it is also undergoing other degradation, 
being used of climate and surroundings. 

The word “sentence,” though it takes up no 
inordinate amount of space, yields one of the 
most valuable of all the articles. Much of the 
interest is historical, as in the case of the medieval 
‘ Book of the Sentences,’ and the ‘‘ Sententiary,’”” 
whose office was to lecture on that famous work 
of Peter Lombard’s. ‘* Sententiously,”’ in its 
modern use, is defined as ‘tersely, pithily,” 
which seems insufficient, since it surely carries 
quite as constantly as the adjective does a sense 
of pompousness and affectation.”’ Sentience,”’ 
it appears, can be traced back no further than 
Poe, ‘Fall of the House of Usher’; ‘ senti- 
ment” in its present form is a reintroduction of 
the word in the seventeenth century, with French 
spelling. It is noted from ‘The Workwoman’s 
Guide’ in 1838 that there was ‘‘a necktie made of 
silk or velvet, and styled a ‘ sentiment.’ ”’ 

The illustrations—in general so excellent—are 
here and there defective. Thus we are told that 
“send up” or “send down” is used of prices 
and one’s spirits: and then, while two instances 
about sails are given, none is given for “ spirits.”” 
Again, a sentence from a periodical, which itself 
quotes, is no real illustration of the use of ‘ sepa- 
rater’ to mean one who ascribes the ‘ Iliad’ and 
* Odyssey’ to different authors; and the same 
may be said of Chambers’s ‘ Cyclopedia,’ quoted 
for “the Seraphie Doctor” as a name for St. 
Bonaventura. This mode of illustration is in 
general too frequent, and we may remark that 
it hardly seemed worth while to perpetuate the 
misprint ‘“‘sceptoemia [sic] for septaeemia ” in 
The Daily News, when the word might have 
been found in a medical work. Here and there 
the applicability of the quotation is at least 
doubtful. Thus an obsolete use of “sere” for 
“thin, worn,” of textile fabrics, is given under. 
a separate heading, and even with an example 
from a sixteenth-century Spanish-English dic- 
tionary, “ where cloth is seere or thinne,”” which 
leads up temptingly to “shook the sails That 
were so thin and sere,”’—yet is it likely that Colc- 
ridge meant “‘ sere *’ in this sense, and not in that 
of “ dry,” as leaves are dry ? Again, ‘full many 
a gem of purest ray serene”’ is quoted as an 
example of ‘serene’ used for a poetic epithet 
of colour, where it seems rather an epithet of 
undifferentiated, because only potential, light. 

_A large proportion of curious words and words 
with distant associations fal! to these columns, 
as Horace Walpole’s ‘‘ Serendipity’; the ‘‘ Sep- 
tembrians,’’ who believed that our Lord was born 
in September; ‘‘sencion,’” the old name for 
groundsel; ‘‘sendal”’ and ‘“‘ sendaline’’; ‘* Seras- 
kier,” the Turkish Minister of War; ‘“ Sephi- 
roth,” the “ten emanations of the Infinite ” ; 
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**seraglio”’? and ‘“serail’’—to say nothing, in 
this short list taken somewhat at random, of 
“seraph’”’? or “sequence,” or of the words 
*““seven’”’ and “seventy,” and all their con- 
nexions and Latin equivalents. We are left as 
far as ever from the origin of ‘‘ sentinel’? and 
sentry.” 

The total number of words in the volume, 
including 1,180 main words and all subordinate 
entries and combinations, is 2,119, and the illus- 
trative quotations reach the high total of 14,620. 


WE have received three more numbers of the 
attractive little series ** The Cambridge Manuals 
of Science and Literature.’’ Perhaps of most 
general interest will be found Mr. J. S. M. Ward’s 
Brasses, and it is much to be hoped that it will 
stimulate yet further the interest already fairly 
active in regard to this characteristic English 
mode of commemoration. For it is somewhat 
disquieting to learn that in more than one instance 
a fine detail in a brass—shown here in the repro- 
duction from the author’s rubbing—has dis- 
appeared since that rubbing was taken. No 
doubt the lack of a handbook at once inexpensive 
and comprehensive has hitherto had something 
to do with the lack of watchfulness and intelligence 
in this matter on the part of people who have 
not time to make a hobby of brass-rubbing. Out 
of 150,000 brasses laid down, but 4,000. still 
remain to us. The history of the destruction in 
divers manners of the great bulk of them is 
sufficiently grievous, but it is still more grievous 
to realize that it is anywhere still proceeding. 
The reader who has already some acquaintance 
with the subject will find described—and in 
twenty-five cases illustrated—most of the ex- 
amples he may expect. For the beginner a 
glossary of terms would have been of great 
advantage, and more notes might have been given 
on the composition and method of treatment 
of the brasses. The book is otherwise well- 
arranged and clearly written, and the illustrations 
are satisfactory. 

Dr. Giles in China and the Manchus appears 
more hampered than most of the writers of this 
series by the narrowness of the limits within 
which he has to work. The bistory he gives us 
consists almost entirely of serried facts—and 
those chiefly of military interest. This may do 
for the beginning of Manchu dominion, and for 
the reigns of the less important emperors, but 
we should have been glad to have the history of 
the reigns of K‘ang Hsi and Ch‘ien Lung treated 
more amply with reference to their personalities 
and the general state of life and thought and art 
in China in their day. In works of populariza- 
tion—especially where the subject involves un- 
familiar peoples and regions—it is worth while 
to sacrifice a good deal of minor matter in order 
to make the portrait and the circumstances of the 
greatest characters stand out in sufficient strength 
and with sufficient detail to afford, as it were, a 
hold for the imagination. Dr. Giles will have 
nothing to do with whitewashing ‘the old 
Buddha” ; oddly, he never mentions her name. 


Mr. L. Spence’s The Civilization of Ancient 
Mexico is a simply written, straightforward 


piece of work, which yet could not have been 
accomplished without, on the author’s part, an 
enviabl 
his subject. 


thorough and extensive knowledge of 
He has confined himself strictly to 


Mexico and to historical matters, verifiable from 
original sources, adventuring but little into 
speculation. This makes his book all the safer 
and more informing—even if we miss the ima- 
ginative touch and the intellectual pleasure which 
speculation brings. The Mexican religion, which 
naturally takes up the better part of the book, is 
presented clearly, if somewhat dryly. The Biblio- 
graphy is good. Since Wilson’s ‘ Prehistoric 
Man’ is included, perhaps Dr. Frazer’s ‘ Golden 
Bough’ might also have been mentioned. After 
feeling the strangeness and the isolation of the 
American civilizations, it is a good thing for the 
beginner to be made aware of the resemblances 
within them to civilizations whose history we 
can better trace. 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—OCTOBER. 


Messrs. Lupron Bros. of Burnley have sent 
us their Catalogue 119. It runs to near a thousand 
items, among which may be noticed, at moderate 
prices, a good proportion of useful and interesting 
modern works. We may mention the following: 
the Lancashire Parish Register Society’s Publi- 
cations, 24 vols., dealing with some nineteen 
parishes, issued at Rochdale, 1899-1906, 5/. ; 
‘The English Dialect Dictionary,’ Dr. Wright’s 
fine work, in 6 vols., originally costing 15l., 
6l. 10s.; the Chetham Society’s Publications, 
First Series, Vols. I. to CXIL., with index vol., 
1844-84, 7/.; and Bewick’s ‘ History of British 
Land and Water Birds, and History of Quadru- 
peds,’ 1820-26, 31. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. ALBERT Sctron of Manchester offers in his 
Catalogue No. 199, besides a number of good modern 
books at cheap prices, several items which may 
well be of interest to the curious. There is an 
‘ Essayes or Counsels, Civill and Morall, of Francis 
Lo. Verulam,’ a sound copy, bound in contemporar 
calf, 1639, 3/. 3s. Students of criminal history will 
find here ‘A Collection of Books, Portraits, Auto- 
graphs, Cuttings, &c.: all relating to the Unfor- 
tunate Doctor Dodd who was Executed for 
Forgery,’ in 3 vols., 1777-94, 3/. 3s.; and a volume 
containing divers particulars: concerning the trial 
for murder and execution of Elizabeth Fenning 
in 1815, among which the most interesting are 
autograph notes by the poor girl herself, who seems 
to have been innocent, and her friends, 3/. 3s. A 
set of The Fortnightly Review, 93 vols., from its 
commencement in 1865 to 1910, is offered for 10/. ; 
and a set of Punch, from 1841 to the end of 1999— 
bound in 67 yearly vols.—for 21/. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


Potices to Correspondents. 


T. CANN HuGuHes.—See 10 S. xii. 354. Crozier 
was born at Blackburn in 1815, and died at Man- 
chester, where he had mostly lived, 1891. He 
was President of the Manchester Academy of 
Arts. A short Life of him, by Thomas Lether- 
brow, reprinted from The Manchester City News, 
was brought out in 1891 (J. E. Cornish); and 
notices of him may be seen in ‘ Manchester Faces 
and Places,’ vol. ii., and in Momus, 5 June, 1879, 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (OCTOBER). 


R. McCASKIE, 


BOOKS, OLD PRINTS 
(CARICATURES, PORTRAITS, ETCHINGS, 
FANCY, &c.), 


AUTOGRAPHS, DRAWINGS, &c. 


For Collectors of moderate means. 
1912 CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


27, MARYLEBONE LANE, W. 


Now Ready, 48 pp., free on application. 
(No. 358.) 


A Catalogue of Miscellaneous 
Second-hand Books, 


including purchases from the Libraries of the late JOHN 
WILLIS CLARK, Hon. Litt.D., Registrary of the 
University of Cambridge (some of the Architectural Works 
having belonged to Prof. WILLIS), and W. CHAWNER, 
M.A., Master of Emmanuel College. 


ON SALE BY 


BOWES & BOWES, 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 
83a, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 
Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 
Books, Gc. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


LIBRARIES PURGHARES. 


CATALOGUE OF 1600 


VALUABLE AND INTERESTING BOOKS 
in all Departments of Literature 
post free on application. 


R. ATKINSON, 


97, SUNDERLAND ROAD, FOREST HILL, 
London, 8.E. 
And of 6, K1nc’s BENCH WALK, TEMPLE, E.C. 
Books not in stock searched for and reported 
free of charge. 


Telephone, 1642 SYDENHAM. 


‘BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


GLAISHER’S COMPREHENSIVE NEW CATALOGUE of CUR 

RENT LITERATURE, just issued, is the BEST and MOST HANDY 
GUIDE to STANDARD BOOKS OF THE DAY published. Gives at 
a glance Sones lists of the various series of handy reprints ; 
Kveryman’s Library, Nelson’s Popular 7d., 1s. and French Series ; 


_ Maemillan’s, Hutchinson's, Hurst & Blackett’s, Collins’, Chatto’s. 


Routledge’s, Scott's, and’ other popular libraries. The Home 
University Library, Cambridge Science Manuals, &c. Fiction 
Literature, Art, 
Is, in short, the 


SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd. 


BOOKSELLERS, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


L C. BRAUN, 


DENMARK STREET, 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 


(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 


17, 


FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


Books on Literary, Educational, Scientific, Medical, Law, 
all other subjects and for all Exams. 
SECOND-HAND at HALF PRICES. 
NEW at 25 per cent DISCOUNT. 

Catalogue No. 198 post free. 

State wants. Books sent on approval. Books bought. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 


435, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


| 


BOOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST 


Thousands of the Best Books 
at from 25 to 80 per cent below the original prices. 
The Largest and Best Stock of 


Second-hand and New Remainder Books 
in the World. 


WRITE FOR OUR OCTOBER CATALOGUE. 


H. SMITH & SON, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 


W. 
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The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 


The 


Gardeners Chronicle. 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


3d. WEEKLY. Postage - 15s, YEARLY. Post free. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 


EXPERIENCED BRITISH GARDENERS, 
AND MANY OF THE MOST 


EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each finds 
in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.”—Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan. 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an_ historical: 
publication. It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted.”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb. 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority.”— Le Moniteur «’ Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to 
THE PUBLISHER, 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Telegraphic Address-GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No. 1543 GERRARD. 
*.* May be ordered of ali Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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